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Art. I.— THE APOCALYPTIC DOCTRINE OF THE LAST 
THINGS. 


Berore attempting to exhibit the Eschatology of the 
Apocalypse,— its doctrine of Last Things,—we pro- 
pose to give a brief account of what is contained, relating 
to this subject, in the Epistle of James, the Epistle of 
Jude, and the (so-called) Second Epistle of Peter. 

The references made by James to the group of points 
included under the general theme of the Future Life are 
so few and indirect, or vague, that it is impossible to con- 
struct anything like a complete doctrine from them, save 
by somewhat arbitrary and uncertain suppositions. His 
purpose in writing evidently was practical exhortation, 
and not dogmatic instruction. His Epistle contains no 
expository outline of a system; but it has allusions and 
hints which plainly imply some partial views belonging 
to a system, while the other parts of it are left entirely 
obscure. He says that “evil desire brings forth sin, and 
sin, when it is finished, brings forth death.” But wheth- 
er he intended this text as a moral metaphor to convey a 
spiritual meaning, or as a literal statement of a physical 
fact, or as a comprehensive enunciation including both 
these ideas, there is nothing in the context positively to 
determine. He offers not the faintest clew to his concep- 
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tion of the purpose of the death and resurrection of 
Christ. He uses the word for the Jewish hell but once, 
and then, undeniably, in a figurative sense, saying that a 
“curbless and defiling tongue is set on fire of Gehenna.” 
He appears to adopt the common notion of his contem- 
porary countrymen in regard to demoniacal existences, 
when he declares, that “the devils believe there is one 
God, and tremble”; and when he exclaims, “ Resist the 
Devil, and he will flee from you.” He insists on the ne- 
cessity of a faith that evinces itself in good works, and 
in all the virtues, as the means of acceptance with God. 
He compares life to a vanishing vapor, denounces terribly 
the wicked and dissolute rich men who wanton in crimes, 
and oppress the poor. Then he calls on the suffering 
brethren to be patient under their afflictions “until the 
coming of the Lord”; to abstain from oaths, be fervent 
in prayer, and establish their hearts, “for the coming of 
the Lord draweth nigh.” “ Grudge not one against 
another, brethren, lest ye be condemned; behold, the 
Judge standeth before the door.” -Here the return of 
Christ, to finish his work, sit in judgment, accept some, 
and reject others, is too clearly implied for any candid 
student to deny it. And if James held this element of 
the general scheme of eschatology held by Paul and de- 
ducible from his Epistles, it is altogether probable that he 
also entertained other parts, perhaps the whole, of it. 
There are no means of definitely ascertaining whether 
he did or did not; though, according to a very learned 
and acute theologian, another fundamental part of that 
general system of doctrine is to be found in the last 
verse of the Epistle, where James says, that “he who 
converts a sinner from the error of his ways shall save a 
soul from death and hide a multitude of sins.” Bret- 
schneider thinks that saving a soul from death here 
means rescuing it from a descent into the under-world; 
the word death being often used in the New Testament, 
as by the Rabbins, to denote the subterranean abode of 
the dead.* This interpretation may seem forced to an 
unlearned reader, who examines the text for personal 
profit, but will not seem at all improbable to one who, to 
learn its historic meaning, reads the text in the lighted 





* See Bretschneider’s Religidse Glaubenslebre, section 59. 
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foreground of a mind over whose background lies a fitly 
arranged knowledge of all the materials requisite for an 
adequate criticism. For such a man was Brétschneider 
himself. 

The eschatological implications and references in the 
Epistle of Jude are of pretty much the same character 
and extent as those which we have just considered. A 
thorough study and analysis of this brief document will 
show that it may be fairly divided into three heads, and 
be regarded as having three objects. First, the writer 
exhorts his readers “to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” “to remember the words of 
Christ’s Apostles,” “to keep themselves in the love of 
God, looking for eternal life.” He desires to stir them 
up to diligence in efforts to preserve their doctrinal purity 
and their personal virtue. Secondly, he warns them of 
the fearful danger of depravity, pride, and lasciviousness. 
This warning he enforces by several examples of the 
terrible judgments of God on the rebellious and wicked 
in other times. Among these instances is the case of 
the Cities of the Plain, eternally destroyed by a storm of 
fire for their uncleanness ; also, the example of the fallen 
angels, “ who kept not their first estate, but left their prop- 
er habitation, and are reserved in everlasting chains and 
darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.” The 
writer here adopts the doctrine of fallen angels, and the 
connected views, as then commonly held among the 
Jews. This doctrine is not of Christian origin, but was. 
drawn from Persian and other Oriental sources, as is 
abundantly shown, with details, in almost every history 
of Jewish opinions, in almost every Biblical commen- 
tary." In this connection Jude cites a legend from an 
apocryphal bogk, called the “ Ascension of Moses,” of 
which Origen gives an account.t| The substance of the 
tradition is, that, at the decease of Moses, Michael and 
Satan contended whether the body should be given over 
to death, or be taken up to heaven. The appositeness of 
this allusion is, that, while in this strife the Archangel 
dared not rail against Satan, yet the wicked men whom 





* E. g. see Moses Stuart’s Dissertation on the Angelology of the Scrip- 
tures, published in Vol. I. of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

t De Principiis, Lib. III. cap. 2. See, too, in Michaelis’s Introduction to 
the New Testament, section 4th of the chapter on Jude. 
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Jude is denouncing do not hesitate to blaspheme the 
angels, and to speak evil of things which they know not. 
“ Woe unto such ungodly men: gluttonous spots, dewless 
clouds, fruitless trees plucked up and twice dead, they 
are ordained to condemnation.” Thirdly, the Epistle an- 
nounces the second coming of Christ, in the last time, to 
establish his tribunal. The Prophecy of Enoch, an apoc- 
ryphal book, recovered during the present century, is 
quoted as saying, “ Behold, the Lord cometh with ten 
thousand of his saints, to execute judgment upon all, and 
to convict the ungodly of their ungodly deeds.”* Jude, 
then, anticipated the return of the Lord, at “the judg- 
ment of the great day,” to judge the world; considered 
the under-world, or abode of the dead, not as a region of 
fire, but a place of imprisoning gloom, wherein, “ to de- 
filed and blaspheming dreamers, is reserved the blackness 
of darkness for ever”; thought it imminently necessary 
for men to be diligent in striving to secure their salva- 
tion, because “all sensual mockers, not having the spirit, 
but walking after their own ungodly lusts,’ would be 
lost. He probably expected that, when all free contingen- 
cies were past, and Christ had pronounced sentence, the 
condemned would be doomed eternally into the black 
abyss, and the accepted would rise into the immortal 
glory of heaven. He closes his letter with these signifi- 
cant words, which plainly imply much of what we have 
just been setting forth: “ Everlasting honor and power, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, be unto God, who is able 
to keep you from falling, and to present you faultless be- 
fore the face of his glory with exceeding joy.” + 

The first chapter of the so-called Second Epistle of 
Peter is not occupied with theological propositions, but 
with historical, ethical, and” practical statements and ex- 
hortations. These are, indeed, of such 4% character, and 
so expressed, that they clearly presuppose certain opin- 
ions in the mind of the writer. First, he evidently be- 
lieved that a merciful and holy message had been sent 
from God to men by Jesus Christ, “ whereby are given 
unto us exceeding great and precious promises.” The 
substance of these promises was a “call to escape the 





* See Book of Enoch, translated by Dr. R. Laurence, cap. ii. 
+See Griesbach’s reading of the 25th verse of Jude. 













































1854.] - Second Epistle of Peter. 5 
corruption of the world, and enter into glory and be par- 
takers of the Divine nature.” By partaking of the Divine 
nature, we understand the writer to mean, entering the 
Divine abode and condition, ascending into the safe and 
eternal joy of the celestial prerogatives. That the au- 
thor here denotes heaven by the term glory, as the other 
New Testament writers frequently do, appears distinctly 
from the seventeenth and eighteenth verses of the chap- 
ter, where, referring to the incident at the baptism of 
Jesus, he declares, “ There came a voice from the excel- 
lent glory, saying, ‘This is my beloved Son’; and this 
voice, which came from heaven, we heard.’ Secondly, 
our author regarded this glorious promise as contingent 
on the fulfilment of certain conditions. It was to be 
realized by means of “ faith, courage, knowledge, temper- 
ance, patience, godliness, kindness, and love.” “ He that 
hath these things shall never fall,” “but an entrance 
shall be ministered unto him abundantly into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
The writer furnishes us with no clew to get at his idea of 
the particular part performed by Christ in our salvation. 
He says not a word concerning the sufferings or death of 
the Saviour, and the extremely scanty and altogether in- 
definite allusions made to the relation in which Christ 
was supposed to stand between God and men, and the 
redemption and reconciliation of men with God, do not 
enable us to draw any dogmatic conclusions. He speaks 
of “ false teachers, who shall bring in damnable heresies, 
even denying the Lord that bought them.” But whether © 
by this last phrase he means to imply a ransom of im- 
prisoned souls from the under-world by Christ’s descent 
thither and victory over its powers, or a purchased ex- 
emption of sinners from their merited doom by the 
vicarious sufferings of Christ’s death, or a practical re- 
generative redemption of disciples from their sins by the 
moral influences of his mission, his teachings, example, 
and character, there is nothing in the Epistle clearly to 
decide ; though, forming our judgment by the aid of other 
sources of information, we should conclude in favor of 
the first of these three conceptions as most probably ex- 
ressing the writer’s thought. 
The second chapter of the Epistle is almost an exact 


parallel with the Epistle of Jude; in many verses it is 
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the same, word for word. It threatens “unclean, self- 
willed, unjust, and blaspheming men,” that they shall “ be 
reserved unto the day of judgment, to be punished.” It 
warns such persons by citing the example of the rebel- 
lious “ angels, who were thrust down into Tartarus, and 
fastened in chains of darkness until the judgment.” It 
speaks of “cursed children, to whom is reserved the mist 
of darkness for ever.” Herein plainly enough is betrayed 
the common notion of the Jews of that time, the concep- 
tion of a dismal under-world, containing the fallen angels 
of the Persian theology, and where the wicked were to 
be remanded after judgment, and eternally imprisoned. 
The third and last chapter is taken up with the doc- 
trine of the second coming of Christ. “ Be mindful of 
the words of the Prophets and Apostles, knowing this 
first, that in the last days there shall be scoffers who will 
say, ‘ Where is the promise of his coming? for since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as from the begin- 
ning.” The writer meets this sceptical assertion with 
denial, and points to the deluge, “whereby the world 
that then was, being overflowed with water, perished.” 
His argument is, the world was thus destroyed once, 
therefore it may be destroyed again. He then goes on 
to assert positively, relying for authority on old traditions 
and current dogmas, that “the heavens and the earth 
which are now, are kept by the word of God in store to 
be destroyed by fire in the day of judgment, when the 
perdition of ungodly men shall be sealed.” “ The delay 
of the Lord to fulfil his promise is not from procrastina- 
tion, but from his long-suffering who is not willing that 
any should perish.” He waits “that all may come to 
repentance.” But his patience will end, and “the day of 
God come as a thief in the night, when the heavens, be- 
ing on fire, shall pass away with a crash, and the ele- 
ments melt with fervent heat.” There are two ways in 
which these declarations may be explained, though in 
either case the events they refer to are to occur in con- 
nection with the physical reappearance of Christ. First, 
they may be taken in a highly figurative sense, as mean- 
ing the moral overthrow of evil, and the establishment of 
righteousness in the world. So very similar expressions 
were often used by the ancient Hebrew prophets, who 
describe the triumphs of Israel, and the destruction of 
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1854. ] Second Epis{le of Peter. 7 
their enemies the Edomites or the Assyrians by the in- 
terposition of Jehovah’s arm, in such phrases as these: 
“The mountains melt, the valleys cleave asunder like 
wax before a fire, like waters poured over a precipice” : 
“ The heavens shall be rolled up like a scroll, all their 
hosts shall melt away and fall down, for Jehovah holdeth 
a great slaughter in the land of Edom; her streams shall 
be turned into pitch, and her dust into brimstone, and 
her whole land shall become burning pitch.” The sup- 
pression of Satan’s power and the setting up of .the 
Messiah’s kingdom might, according to the prophetic 
idiom, be expressed in awful images of fire and woe, the 
destruction of the old, and the creation of a new, heaven 
and earth. But, secondly, this phraseology, as used by 
the writer of the Epistle before us, may have a literal 
significance, may have been intended to predict strictly 
that the world shall be burnt and purged by fire at the 
second coming of the Lord. That such a catastrophe 
would take place in the last day, or occurred periodically, 
was notoriously the doctrine of the Persians, and of the 
Stoics.* For our own part, we are convinced that the 
latter is the real meaning of the writer. This seems to 
be shown alike by the connection of his argument, by 
the prosaic literality of detail with which he speaks, and 
by the earnest exhortations he immediately bases on the 
declaration he has made. He reasons, that since the 
world was destroyed once by water, it may be again by 
fire. The deluge he certainly regarded as literal; was 
not, then, in his conception, the fire, too, literal? He 
says, with calm, literal precision, “ The earth, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up. Seeing, then, 
that all these things shall be dissolved, what manner of 
persons ought ye to be in all holiness, looking for a new 
heaven and a new earth, and striving that ye may be 
found by him in peace, without spot, and blameless!” 
We do not suppose this writer expected the annihilation 
of the physical creation, but only that the fire would de- 
stroy all unransomed creatures from its surface, and thor- 
oughly purify its frame, and make it all clean and fit for 
a new race of sinless and immortal men. 








*See Cicero de Nat. Deorum, Lib. II. cap. 46. Also, see Ovid, Minu- 
cius Felix, Seneca, and other authorities, as quoted by Rosenmiller on 
2 Peter, iii. 7. 
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“ Tears shall not break from their full source, 
Nor anguish stray from her Tartarean den, 
The golden years maintain a course 
Not undiversified, though smooth and even, 
We not be mocked with glimpse and shadow then, 
Bright seraphs mix familiarly with men, - 
And earth and sky compose a universal heaven.” 


We have now arrived at the threshold of the last book 
in the New Testament,— that book which, in the words 
of Liicke, “lies like a Sphinx at the lofty outgate of the 
Bible.” There are three modes of interpreting the Apoc- 
alypse, each of which has had numerous and distin- 
guished advocates. First, it may be regarded as a con- 
geries of inspired prophecies; a scenic unfolding, with 
infallible foresight, of the chief events of Christian his- 
tory, from the first century till now, and onwards. This 


view, the combined effect of the facts in the case, and of 
all the just considerations appropriate to the subject, 
compels us to reject. ‘There is no evidence to support 
it; the application of it is crowded with egregious follies 
and absurdities. We thus simply state the result of our 
best investigation and judgment, for there is no space 
here to discuss it in detail. Secondly, the book may be 
taken as a symbolic exhibition of the transitional crises, 
exposures, struggles, and triumphs of the individual soul, 
a description of personal experience, a picture of the: 
inner life of the Christian in a hostile world. The con- 
tents of it can be made to answer to such a characteriza- 
tion only by the determined exercise of an unrestrained 
fancy, or by the theory of a double sense, as the Sweden- 
borgians expound it. This method of interpreting the 
Revelation is adopted, not by scholarly thinkers, who, 
with the light of learning and common sense, seek to 
discern what the writer meant to express, but by those 
persons who go to the obscure document, with tradi- 
tional superstition and lawless imagination, to see what 
lessons they can find there for their experimental guid- 
ance and edification. We suppose that every intelligent 
and informed student who has examined the subject 
with candor and independence holds it as an exegetical 
axiom, that the Apocalypse is neither a pure prophecy, 
blazing full illumination from Patmos along the track of 
the coming centuries, nor an exhaustive vision of the ex- 
perience of the faithful Christian disciple. And so we are 
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brought to the third, and, as we think, the correct, mode 
of considering this remarkable work. It is an outburst 
from the commingled and seething mass of opinions, 
persecutions, hopes, general experience, and expectation 
of the time when it was written. This is the view 
which would most naturally arise in the mind of an im- 
partial student from the nature of the case, and from 
contemplating the fervid faith, suffering, lowering ele- 
ments, and thick-coming events of the Apostolic age. 
It also strikingly corresponds with numerous express 
statements, and with the whole obvious spirit and plan 
of the work; for its descriptions and appeals have the 
vivid colors, the thrilling tones, the significantly detailed 
allusions to experiences and opinions and anticipations 
notoriously existing then, which belong to present or 


immediately impending scenes. This way of considering 
the Apocalypse likewise enables one who is acquainted 
with the early Jewish-Christian doctrines, legends, and 
hopes, to explain clearly a large number of passages in 
it whose obscurity has puzzled many a commentator. 
We should be glad to give various illustrations of this, if 
our limits did not confine us strictly to the one class of 
texts belonging to eschatology. Furthermore, nearly all 
the most learned and gifted critics, such as Ewald, Bleek, 
Liicke, De Wette, those whose words on such matters 
as these are weightiest, now agree in concluding that the 
Revelation of John was a product springing out of the 
intense Jewish-Christian belief and experience of the 
age, and referring, in its dramatic scenery and predic- 
tions, to occurrences supposed to be then transpiring, or 
very close at hand. Finally, this view in regard to the 
Apocalypse is strongly confirmed by a comparison of 
that production with the several other works similar to it 
in character, and contemporaneous, or nearly so, in origin. 
These apocryphal productions were written, or com- 
piled, according to the pretty general agreement of the 
great scholars who have criticized them, somewhere be- 
tween the close of the first and the middle of the second 
century. We merely propose here, in the briefest man- 
ner, to indicate the doctrine of the last things contained 
in them, as an introduction to an exposition of that con- 
tained in the New Testament Apocalypse. 

In the TestamMeNT oF THE TweELvE Parriarcus it is 
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written, that “the under-world shall be spoiled through 
the death of the Most Exalted.”* Again we read: “ The 
Lord shall make battle against the Devil, and conquer 
him, and rescue from him the captive souls of the right- 
eous. The just shall rejoice in Jerusalem, where the 
Lord shall reign himself, and every one that believes in 
him shall reign in truth in the heavens.” Farther on 
the writer says of the Lord, after giving an account of 
his crucifixion, “ He shall rise up from the under-world 
and ascend into heaven.”t These extracts seem to 
imply the common doctrine of that time, that Christ 
descended into the under-world, freed the captive saints, 
and rose into heaven, and would soon return to establish 
his throne in Jerusalem, to reign there for a time with his 
accepted followers. 

The Fourtn Boox or Ezra contains scattered decla- 
rations and hints of the same nature.§ It describes a 
vision of the Messiah, on Mount Zion, distributing 
crowns to those confessors of his name who had died 
in their fidelity.|| The world is said to be full of sorrows 
and oppressions, and upon the souls of the just asking 
when the harvest shall come,{[ for the good to be rewarded 
and the wicked to be punished, they are told that the day 
of liberation is not far distant, though terrible trials and 
scourges must yet precede it. “ My Son Jesus shall be 
revealed.” “ My Son the Christ shall die, and then a new 
age shall come, the earth shall give up the dead, sinners 
shall be plunged into the bottomless abyss, and Paradise 
shall appear in all its glory.” ** The “Son of God will - 
come and consume his enemies with fire, but the elect 
will be protected and made happy.” fT - 

The Ascension oF Isatau is principally occupied with 
an account of the rapture of the soul of that prophet 
through the seven heavens, and of what he there saw and 





*See this book in Fabricii Codex Pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti, 
Test. Lev. Sect. IV. 


t Ibid., Test. Dan. Sect. V. 
t Ibid., Test. Benj. Sect. 1X. 


§ See the abstract of it given in Section VI. of Stuart’s Commentary on 
the Apocalypse. 


|| Cap. ii. 

1 Cap. iv. 

** Cap. v., vii. 

tt Cap. xiii., xvi. 
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1854. ] Book of Enoch. 11 
learned. It describes the descent of Christ, the beloved 
Son of God, through all the heavens to the earth, his 
death, his resurrection after three days, his victory over 
Satan and his angels, who dwell in the welkin or higher 
region of the air, and his return to the right hand -of 
God." It predicts great apostasy and sin among the dis- 
ciples of the Apostles, and much dissension respecting 
the nearness of the second advent of Christ. It em- 
phatically declares that “ Christ shall come with his 
angels, and drag Satan and his powers into Gehenna. 
Then all the saints shall descend from heaven in their 
heavenly clothing, and dwell in this world; while the 
saints who had not died shall be similarly clothed, and 
after a time leave their bodies here, that they may as- 
sume their station in heaven. The general resurrection 
and judgment will follow, when the ungodly will be 
devoured by fire.’= The author, as Gesenius, with 
almost all the rest of the critics, says, was unquestion- 
ably a Jewish Christian, and his principal design was to 
set forth the speedy second coming of Christ, and the 
glorious triumph of the saints that would follow with 
the condign punishment of the wicked. 

The first book of the SrpytuineE Oracves contains a 
statement, that, in the golden age, the souls of all men 
passed peacefully into the under-world, to tarry there 
until the judgment; a prediction of a future Messiah; 
and an account of his death, resurrection, and ascension. 
The second book begins with a description of the horrors 
that will precede the last time, threats against the perse- 
cuting tyrants, and promises to the faithful, especially to 
the martyrs; and closes with an account of the general 
judgment, when Elijah shall come from heaven, consum- 
ing flames break out, all souls be summoned to the tri- 
bunal of God, at whose right hand Christ will sit, the 
bodies of the dead be raised, the righteous be purified, 
and the wicked be plunged into final ruin. 

The fundamental th ught and aim of the apocryphal 
Boox or Enocu are the second coming of Christ to 
judge the world, the encouragement of the Christians, 


' 





* Ascensio Isai Vatis, a Ricardo Laurence, cap. ix., x., Xi. — 
t Ibid., cap. ii., iii. 
} Ibid., cap. iv. 13-18 
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and the warning of their oppressors by declarations of 
approaching deliverance to those and vengeance to these. 
This is transparent at frequent intervals through the 
whole book.* “ Ye righteous, wait with patient hope; 
your cries have cried for judgment, and it shall come, and 
the gates of heaven shall be opened to you.” “ Woe to 
you, powerful oppressors, false witnesses, for you shall 
suddenly perish.” “The voices of slain saints accusing 
their murderers, the oppressors of their brethren, reach to 
heaven with interceding cries for swift justice.” + When 
that justice comes, “The horse shall wade up to his 
_ breast, and the chariot shall sink to its axle, in the blood 
of sinners.” { The author teaches that the souls of men 
at death go into the under-world, “a place deep and 
dark, where all souls shall be collected”; “where the 
shall remain in darkness till the day of judgment,” — 
the spirits of the righteous being in peace and joy, sepa- 
rated from the tormented spirits of the wicked, who have 
spurned the Messiah and persecuted his disciples.§ A 
day of judgment is at hand. “ Behold, he cometh with 
ten thousand of his saints to execute judgment.” Then 
the righteous shall rise from the under-world, be ap- 
proved, become as angels, and ascend to heaven. But 
the wicked shall not rise ; they remain imprisoned below 
for ever.4] The angels descend to earth to dwell with 
men, and the saints ascend to heaven to dwell with 
angels."* “ From beginning to end, like the Apocalypse, 
the book is filled,” says Professor Stuart, and the most 
careless reader must remark it, “with threats for the 
wicked persecutors, and consolations for the suffering 
pious.” A great number of remarkable correspondences 
between passages in this book and others in the Apoca- 
lypse solicit a notice which our present single object will 
not allow us to give them here. An under-world divided 
into two parts, a happy for the- good, a wretched for the 





* Book of Enoch translated into English by Dr. R. Laurence. See partic- 
ularly the following places: i. 1-5; li. 7; liv. 12; xi. 15; Ixii. 14, 15; 
XCiV. ; xCV.; Civ. 

t Ibid., cap. ix. 9-11; xxii.5-8; xlvii. 1-4. 

t Ibid., cap. xeviii. 3. 

§ Ibid., cap. x. 6-9, 15, 16; xxii. 2-5, 11-13; cii. 6; ciii. 5. 

ff Ibid., cap. xxii. 14, 15; xlv. 2; xlvi.4; 1.1-4. 

** Ibid., cap. xxxvili.— xl. 
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bad; temporary woes prevailing on the earth; the speedy 
advent of Christ for a vindication of his power and his 
servants; the resurrection of the dead; the final transla- 
tion of the accepted into heaven, and the hopeless doom- 
ing of the rejected into the abyss ; — these are the features 
in the book before us which we are now to remember. 

There is one more extant apocryphal book whose con- 
tents are strictly appropriate to the subject we have now 
in hand, namely, the Apocatypse or Joun.* It claims 
to be the work of the Apostle John himself. It represents 
John as going to Mount Tabor, after the ascension of 
Christ, and there praying that it may be revealed to him 
when the second coming of Christ will occur, and what 
will be the consequences sof it. In answer to his request, 
a long and detailed disclosure is made. 'The substance 
of it is, that, after famines and woes, Antichrist will 
appear, and reign three years. Then Enoch and Elijah 
will come to expose him, but they will die, and all men 
with them. The earth will be purified with fire, the dead 
will rise, Christ will descend in pomp, with myriads of 
angels, and the judgment will follow. The spirits of 
Antichrist will be hurled into a gulf of outer darkness, so 
deep that a heavy stone would not plunge to the bottom 
in three years. Unbelievers, sinners, hypocrites, will be 
cast into the under-world, while true Christians are placed 
at the right hand of Christ, all radiant with glory. The 
good and accepted will then dwell in an earthly paradise, 
with angels, and be free from all evils. 

In addition to these still existing Apocalypses, we have 
references, in the works of the Fathers, to a great many 
others long since perished; especially the Apocalypses of 
Adam, Abraham, Moses, Elijah, Hystaspes, Paul, Peter, 
Thomas, Cerinthug, and Stephen. So far as we have 
any clew, by preserved quotations, or otherwise, to the 
contents of these lost productions, they seem to have 
been much occupied with the topics of the avenging and 
redeeming advent of the Messiah, the final judgment of 
mankind, the supernal and subterranean localities, the 
resurrection of the dead, the inauguration of an earthly. 
paradise, the condemnation of the reprobate to the abyss 








* See the abstract of it given in Licke’s Einleit. in die Offenbar. Joh., 
cap. 2, § 17. 
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beneath, the translation of the elect to the angelic realm 
on high. These works all taken together were plainly 
the offspring of the mingled mass of glowing faiths, suf- 
ferings, fears, and hopes of the age they belonged to. An 
acquaintance with them will help us to appreciate and 
explain many things in our somewhat kindred New Tes- 
tament Apocalypse, by placing us partially in the cir- 
cumstances and mental attitude of the writer, and of 
those for whom it was written. 

The Persian-Jewish and Jewish-Christian notions and 
characteristics of the book of Revelation are marked and 
prevailing, as every prepared reader must perceive. ‘The 
threefold division of the universe into the upper world 
of the angels, the middle world of men, and the under- 
world of the dead; the keys of the bottomless pit; the 
abode of Satan, the accuser, in heaven; his revolt; the 
war in the sky between his seduced host and the angelic 
army under Michael, and the thrusting down of the for- 
mer; the banquet of birds on the flesh of kings, mighty 
men, and horses; the battle of Gog and Magog; the 
tarrying of souls under the altar of God; the temple in 
heaven containing the ark of the covenant, and the scene 
of a various ritual service; the twelve gates of the celestial 
city bearing the names of the twelve tribes of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and the twelve foundations of the walls 
having the names of the twelve Apostles of the Lamb; the 
bodily resurrection and general judgment, and the details 
of its sequel;—all these doctrines and specimens of 
imagery, with a hundred others, carry us at once into the 
Zend-Avesta and the Talmud, and into the Ebionitish- 
documents of the earliest Christians, who mixed their. 
interpretations of the mission and teaching of Christ 
with the material visions of Zoroaster, and the cabalistic 
dogmatics of the Pharisees.” 

It is astonishing to us that any intelligent person can 
peruse the Apocalypse and still suppose that it is occu- 
pied with prophecies of remote events, events to trans- 
pire successively in distant ages and various lands. Im- 
mediateness, imminency, hazardous urgency, swiftness, 





* See, e. g., Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus, von Heinrich Corrodi, 
Zweite Band, Theile 3-7; Geschichte Urchristenthums durch A. Fr. 
Gfrérer, Zweite Abtheilung, Kap. 8-10; Schéttgenii Hore Biblice et 
Talmudice, in Apoc. xii. 7-9; Ibid. in 2 Cor. v. 2; etc., ete. 
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alarms, —are written all over the book. A suspense, 
frightfully thrilling, fills it, as if the world were holding 
its breath in view of the universal crash that was coming 
with lightning velocity. Four words compose the key 
to the Apocalypse, — Rescue, Reward, Overthrow, Ven- 
geance. The followers of Christ are now persecuted 
and slain by the tyrannical rulers of the earth. Let 
them be of good cheer, they shall speedily be delivered. 
Their tyrants shall be trampled down in “ blood flowing 
up to the horse-bridles,” and they shall reign in glory. 
“ Here is the faith and the patience of the saints,” trust- 
ing that, if “ true unto death, they shall have a crown of 
life,’ and “shall not be hurt of the second death,” but 
shall soon rejoice over the triumphant establishment of 
the Messiah’s kingdom, and the condign punishment of 
his enemies who are now “making themselves drunk 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.” The Beast, 
described in the thirteenth chapter, is unquestionably 
Nero, and this fact shows the expected immediateness of 
the events pictured in connection with the rise and de- 
struction of that monstrous despot.” The truth of our 
present assertion is sealed by the very first verses of the 
Book, indicating the nature of its contents and the period 
to which they refer: “The revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave unto him, to show unto his servants 
things which must shortly come to pass: Blessed are 
they who hear the words of this prophecy and keep 
them; for the time is at hand.” 

This rescue and reward of the faithful, this overthrow 
and punishment of the wicked, were to be effected by 
the agency of a unique and sublime personage, who was 
expected very soon to appear, with an army of angels 
from heaven, for this purpose. The conception of the 
nature, rank, and offices of Jesus Christ which existed 
in the mind of the writer of the Apocalypse is in some 
respects but obscurely hinted in the words he employs; 
yet the relationship of those words to other and fuller 
sources of information in the contemporaneous notions 
of his countrymen is such as to give us great help in 
arriving at his ideas. He represents Christ as distinct 





* See the excursus by Moses Stuart in his Commentary on the Apoc. 
xiii. 18, which conclusively shows, with great learning, that the Beast could 
be no other than Nero. 
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from, and subordinate to, God. He makes Christ say, 
“To him that overcometh, I will give power over the na- 
tions, even as I received of my Father.” He character- 
izes him as “ the beginning of the creation of God,” and 
describes him as “ mounted on a white horse, leading the 
heavenly armies to war, and his name is called the Lo- 
gos of God.”’ ‘These terms evidently correspond to the 
phrases in the introduction to the Gospel of John, and 
in the book of the Wisdom of Solomon, where are un- 
folded some portions of that great doctrine, so prevalent 
among the early Fathers, which was borrowed and adapt- 
ed by them from the Persian Honover, the Hebrew Wis- 
dom, and the Platonic Logos.* “In the beginning was 
the Logos, and the Logos was with God, and all things 
were made by him; and the Logos was made flesh 
and dwelt among us.” ¢ “God of our fathers, and Lord 
of mercy, who hast made all things by thy Logos.” ¢ 
“ Thine almighty Logos leaped down from heaven, from 
his royal throne, a fierce warrior, into the midst of a land 
of destruction.” § Plainly enough, the Apocalyptic view 
of Christ is based on that profound Logos-doctrine so 
copiously developed in the writings of Philo Judeeus, 
and so distinctly indorsed in numerous passages of the 
New Testament. First, there is the absolute God. 
Next, there is the Logos, the first-begotten Son and rep- 
resentative image of God, the instrumental cause of 
the creation, the head of all created beings. This Logos, 
born into our world as a man, is Christ. Around him 
are clustered all the features and actions that compose 
the doctrine of the Last Things. The vast work of re- 
demption and judgment laid upon him has, in part, been 
already executed, and, in part, remains yet to be done. 
We are first to inquire, then, into the significance of 
what the writer of the Apocalypse supposes has already 
been effected by Christ in his official relations between 
God and men, so far as regards the general subject of a 
life beyond the grave. A few brief and vague, but com- 
prehensive expressions include all that he has written 
which furnishes us a guide to his thoughts on this par- 





* Lacke’s Einleitung in das Evang. Joh. 
t Evang. Joh. i. 1, 3, 14. 

¢ Wisdom of Solomon, ix. 1, 2. 

§ Ibid. xviii. 15. 
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ticular. He describes Jesus, when advanced to his na- 
tive supereminent dignity in heaven, as the “ Logos, 
clothed in a vesture dipped in blood,” and also as “ the 
Lamb that was slain,” to whom the celestial throng sing 
a new song, saying, “ Thou hast redeemed us unto God 
by thy blood.” Christ, he says, “loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood.” He represents the 
risen Saviour as declaring, “I am he that liveth, and 
was dead, and, behold, I am alive for evermore, and have 
the keys of the under-world and of death.” “Jesus 
Christ,” again he writes, “is the faithful witness, the first- 
begotten from the dead.” What, now, is the real mean- 
ing of these pregnant phrases? What is the complete 
doctrine to which fragmentary references are here made? 
We are confident it is this. Mankind, in consequence 
of sin, were alienated from God, and banished, after 
death, to Hades, the subterranean empire of shadows. 
Christ, leaving his exalted state in heaven, was born into 
the world as a messenger, or “ faithful witness,” of sur- 
prising grace to them from God, and died that he might 
fulfil his mission as the agent of their redemption, by 
descending into the great prison-realm of the dead, and, 
exerting his irresistible power, return thence to light and 
life, and ascend into heaven as the forerunner and pledge 
of the deliverance and ascension of others. Moses Stu- 
art, commenting on the clause, “ first-begotten from the 
dead,” says: “ Christ was in fact the first who enjoyed 
the privilege of a resurrection to eternal glory, and he 
was constitutec the leader of all who should afterwards 
be thus raised from the dead.”* All who had died, with 
the sole exception of Christ, were yet in the under-world. 
He, since his triumphant subdual of its power, and re- 
turn to heaven, possessed authority over it, and would 
erelong summon its hosts to resurrection, as he declares: 
“T was dead, and, behold, I am alive for evermore; and 
have the keys of the under-world.” ‘The figure is that of 
a conqueror, who, returning from a captured and subdued 
city, bears the key of it with him, a trophy of his tri- 
umph, and a pledge of its submission. The text, “ Thou 
hast redeemed us unto God by thy blood,” is not re- 
ceived in an absolutely literal sense by any theological 





* Stuart’s Comm. in Apoc. i. 5. 
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sect whatever. The severest Calvinist does not suppose 
that the physical blood shed on the cross is meant, but 
he explains it as denoting the atoning efficacy of the vi- 
carious sufferings of Christ. But this interpretation is 
as forced and constructive an exposition as the one we 
have given, and is not warranted by the theological opin- 
ions of the Apostolic age, which do, on the contrary, 
_ Support and necessitate ours. The direct statement is, 
that men were redeemed unto God by the blood of 
Christ. All agree that in the word “blood” is wrapped 
up a figurative meaning. The Calvinistic dogma makes 
it denote the satisfaction of the law of retributive justice 
by a substitutional anguish. We maintain that a true 
historical exegesis, with far less violence to the use of 
language, and consistently with known contemporaneous 
ideas, makes it denote the death of Christ, and the events 
which were supposed to have followed his death, namely, 
his appearance among the dead, and his ascent to heav- 
en, preparatory to their ascent, when they should no 
longer be exiled in Hades, but should dwell with God. 
Out of an abundance of illustrative authorities at hand, 
we will cite a few. 

Augustine describes “the ancient saints ” as being “in 
the under-world, in places most remote from the tortures 
of the impious, waiting for Christ’s blood and descent to 
deliver them.”* Epiphanius says: “Christ was the first 
that rose from the under-warld to heaven from the time 
of the creation.” + Lactantius affirms: “Christ’s descent 
into the under-world and ascent into heaven were neces- 
sary to give man the hope of a heavenly immortality.” 
Hilary of Poictiers says: “ Christ went down into Ha- 
des for two reasons; first, to fulfil the law imposed on 
mankind that every soul on leaving the body shall de- 
scend into the under-world, and secondly, to preach the 
Christian religion to the dead.” § Chrysostom writes: 
“ When the Son of God cometh, the earth shall burst 
open, and all the men that ever were born, from Adam’s 
birth up to that day, shall rise up out of the earth.” || 





*De Civitate Dei, Lib. XX. cap. 15. 
tIn Resurrectionem Christi. 

$ Divin. Instit., Lib. IV. cap. 19, 20. 
§ Hilary in Ps. exviii. et cxix. 

|| Homil. in Rom. viii. 25. 
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Irenzus testifies: “ I have heard from a certain presbyter, 
who heard it from those who had seen the Apostles and 
received their instructions, that Christ descended into the 
under-world, and preached the Gospel and his own 
advent to the souls there, and remitted the sins of those 
who believed on him.”* Eusebius records, that, “ after 
the ascension of Jesus, Thomas sent Thaddeus, one of 
the Seventy, to Abgarus, king of Edessa. This disciple 
told the king how that Jesus, having been crucified, de- 
scended into the under-world, and burst the bars which 
had never before been broken, and rose again, and also 
raised with himself the dead that had slept for ages; and 
how he descended alone, but ascended with a great mul- 
titude to his Father; and how he was about to come 
again to judge the living and the dead.” + Finally, we 
cite the following undeniable statement from Daille’s 
learned and famous work on the “ Right Use of the Fath- 
ers”: “That heaven shall not be opened till the second 
coming of Christ and the day of judgment, — that during 
‘this time the souls of all men, with a few exceptions, are 
shut up in the under-world, — was held by Justin Martyr, 
Ireneeus, Tertullian, Augustine, Origen, Lactantius, Vic- 
torinus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Gicumenius, 
Aretas, Prudentius, Theophilact, Bernard, and many 
others, as is confessed by all. This doctrine is literally 
held by the whole Greek Church at the present day. Nor 
did any of the Latins expressly deny any part of it until 
the Council of Florence, in the year of our Lord 14389.” ¢ 

In view of these quotations, and of volumes of similar 
ones which might be adduced, we submit to the candid 
reader that the meaning most probably in the mind: of 
the writer of the Apocalypse when he wrote the words, 
“redemption by the blood of Christ,” was this, — the res- 
cue certified to men by the commissioned power and 
devoted self-sacrifice of Christ in dying, going down to 
the mighty congregation of the dead, proclaiming good 
tidings, breaking the hopeless bondage of death and Hades, 
and ascending as the pioneer of a new way to God. If 
before his death all men were supposed to go down to 
helpless confinement in the under-world on account of 





* Ad Heresos, Lib. IV. Sect. 45. t Ece. Hist., Lib, I. cap, 13. 
t Lib. IL. cap. 4, pp. 272, 273 of the English translation. 
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sin, but after his resurrection the promise of an ascension 
to heaven was made to them through his Gospel and 
exemplification, then well might the grateful believers, 
fixing their hearts on his willing martyrdom in their 
behalf, exclaim, “ He loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God.” It is certainly far more natural, far 
more reasonable, to suppose that the Scriptural phrase 
“the blood of Christ” means “the death of Christ,” with 
its historical consequences, than to imagine that it sig- 
nifies a complicated and mysterious scheme of ethical 
expiation, especially when that scheme is wholly unre- 
lated to contemporaneous opinion, utterly irreconcilable 
with morality, and confessedly nowhere plainly stated in 
Scripture, but a matter of late and laborious construction 
and inference. We have not spoken of the strictly moral 
and subjective mission and work of Christ, as conceived 
by the author of the Apocalypse,— his influences to 
cleanse the springs of character, purify and inspire the 
heart, rectify and elevate the motives, regenerate and 
sanctify the soul and the life, — because all this is plain 
and unquestioned. But he also believed in something 
additional to this, an objective function, and what that 
was we think we have correctly explained above. 

We are next to inquire more immediately into the 
closing parts of the doctrine of the Last Things. Christ 
has appeared, declared the tidings of grace, died, visited 
the dead, risen victoriously, and gone back to heaven, 
where he now tarries. But there remain many things 
for him, as the eschatological King, yet to do. What 
are they? and what details are connected with them? 
First of all, he is soon to return from heaven and visit 
the earth a second time. The first chapter of the book 
begins by declaring that it is “a revelation of things 
which must shortly come to pass,’ and “blessed is he 
that readeth, for the time is at hand.” The last chapter 
is full of such repetitions as these: “things which must 
shortly be done”; “ Behold, I come quickly”; “ ‘The time 
is at hand”; “ He that is unjust, let him be unjust still, 
and he that is holy, let him be holy still”; “Surely I 
come quickly”; “ Kven so, come, Lord Jesus.” Herder 
says, in his famous work on the Apocalypse: “ There is 
but one voice in it, through all its epistles, seals, trum- 
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pets, signs, and plagues, namely, Tue Lorp 1s comine!” 
The souls of the martyrs, impatiently waiting, under the 
altar, the completion of the great drama, cry, “ How long, 
O Lord, dost thou delay to avenge our blood?” and 
“they are told that they should rest only for a little sea- 
son.” Vehement old Tertullian writes without a trace of 
doubt, “Is not Christ quickly to come from heaven with 
a quaking of the whole universe, with a shuddering of 
the world amidst the wailings of all men save the Chris- 
tians?” The apocalyptic seer makes Christ say, “ Be- 
hold, I come as a thief in the night; blessed is he that 
watcheth.” Accordingly, “a sentinel gazed wherever a 
Christian prayed, and though all the watchmen died 
without the sight,” yet the expectation lingered for cen- 
turies. The Christians of the New-Testament time, ~— 
to borrow the words of one of the most competent of liv- 
ing scholars, “ carried forward to the account of Christ in 
years to come the visions which his stay, as they sup- 
posed, was too short to realize, and assigned to him a 
quick return to finish what was yet unfulfilled. The suf- 
fering, the scorn, the rejection of men, the crown of 
thorns, were over and gone; the diadem, the clarion, the 
flash of glory, the troop of angels, were ready to burst 
upon the world, and might be looked for at midnight or 
at noon.” * 

Secondly, when Christ returned, he was to avenge the 
sufferings and reward the fidelity of his followers, tread 
the heathen tyrants in the wine-press of his wrath, and 
crown the persecuted saints with a participation in his 
glory. When “the time of his wrath is come, he shall 
give reward to the prophets, and to the saints, and to 
them that fear his name, and shall destroy them that de- 
stroy the earth.” “The kings, captains, mighty men, 
rich men, bondmen, and freemen, shall cry to the moun- 
tains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the wrath 
of the Lamb.” “To him that overcometh, and doeth my 
works, I will give power over the Gentiles” ; “ I will give 
him the morning star”; “I will grant him to sit with me 
on my throne.” Independently, moreover, of these dis- 
tinct texts, the whole book is pervaded with the thought 


~ 





* James Martineau’s sermon, “The God of Revelation his own Inter- 
preter.” 
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that, at the speedy second advent of the Messiah, all his 
enemies shall be fearfully punished, and his servants be 
eminently compensated and glorified.* 

Thirdly, the writer of the Apocalypse expected —in 
accordance with that Jewish anticipation of an earthly 
Messianic kingdom which was adopted with some mod- 
ifications by the earliest Christians — that Jesus, on his 
return, having subdued his foes, would reign for a sea- 
son, in great glory, on the earth, surrounded by the saints. 
“ A door was opened in heaven,” and the seer looked in, 
and saw a vision of the redeemed around the throne, and 
heard them “singing a new song unto the Lamb that 
was slain,” in the course of which, particularizing the fa- 
vors obtained for them by him, they say, “ We shall 
reign upon the earth.” Again, the writer says that “the 
worshippers of the beast and of his image shall be tor- 
mented with fire and brimstone in the presence of the 
holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb.’ Now 
the lake of sulphurous fire into which the reprobate 
were to be thrust, was located, not in the sky, but under 
the surface of the earth. The foregoing statement, there- 
fore, implies that Christ and his angels would be tarrying 
on the e-rth when the final woe of the condemned was 
inflicted. But we need not rely on indirect arguments. 
The writer explicitly declares, that, in his vision of what 
was to take place, the Christian martyrs, “those who 
were slain for the witness of Jesus, lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years, while the rest of the dead lived 
not again until the thousand years were finished. This is 
the first resurrection. ‘Then Satan was loosed out of his 
prison, and gathered the hosts of Gog and Magog to bat- 
tle, and went upon the breadth of the earth and compassed 
the camp of the saints about, and fire came down out of 
heaven and devoured them.” It seems impossible to 
avoid seeing in this passage a plain statement of the mil- 


lennial reign of Christ on the earth with his risen mar- 
tyrs. 





*It seems to have been a Jewish expectation, that, when the Messiah 
should appear, he would thrust his enemies into Hades. In a passage of 
the Talmud Satan is represented as seeing the Messiah under the Throne 
of Glory ; he falls on his face at the sight, exclaiming, “ This is the Mes- 


siah, who will precipitate me and all the Gentiles into the under-world.”’ — 
Bertholdt’s Christologia, Sect. 36. 
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Fourthly, at the termination of the period just referred 
to, the author of the Apocalypse thought all the dead 
would be raised, and the tribunal of the general judgment 
would be held. As Lactantius says, “ All souls are de- 
tained in custody in the under-world until the last day: 
then the just shall rise and reign; afterwards there will 
be another resurrection of the wicked.”* “ The time of 
the dead is come, that they should be judged.” “ And I 
saw the dead, small and great, stand before God, and 
the books were opened, and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the books, according 
to their works. And the sea gave up the dead which 
were in it,and death and the under-world delivered up the 
dead which were in them, and they were judged, every 
man according to his works.” “ Blessed and holy is he 
that hath part in the first resurrection; on such, the sec- 
ond death hath no power, but they shall be priests of 
God and of Christ, and reign with him a thousand years.” 
This text, with its dark and tacit reference by contrast 
to those who have no lot in the millennial kingdom, 
brings us to the next step in our exposition. 

For, fifthly, after the general resurrection and judgment 
at the close of the thousand years, the sentence af.a hope- 
less doom to hell is to be executed on the condemned. 
“ Whosoever was not found written in the book of life, 
was cast into the lake of fire.” ‘The fearful, and unbe- 
lieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall 
have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone ; which is the second death.” The “second 
death” is a term used by Onkelos in his Targum,} and 
sometimes in the Talmud, and by the Rabbins generally. 
It denotes, as employed by them, the return of the wicked 
into hell, after their summons thence for judgment.¢ In 
the Apocalypse, its relative meaning is this. The mar- 
tyrs, who were slain for their allegiance to the Gospel, 
died once, and descended into the under-world, the com- 
mon realm of death. At the coming of Christ, they were 
to rise and join him, and to die no more. This was the 





* Divin. Instit., Lib. VII. cap. 20, 21, 26. 


t On Deut. xxxiii. 6. 
¢ Gfrérer’s Geschichte des Urchristenthums, Kap. 10, Seite 289. 
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first resurrection. At the close of the millennium, all the 
rest of the dead were to rise, and be judged, and the re- 
jected portion of them were to be thrust back again be- 
low. This was a second death for them, a fate from 
which the righteous were exempt. There was a differ- 
ence, greatly for the worse in the latter, between their 
condition in the two deaths. In the former, they de- 
scended to the dark under-world, the silent and temporary 
abode of the universal dead; but in the latter, they went 
down “into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the 
Devil and the Beast and the false prophet are, and shall 
be tormented day and night for ever and ever.” For 
“ Death and Hades, having delivered up the dead which 
were in them, were cast into the lake of fire. This is the 
second death.” Itis plain that here the common locality 
of departed souls is personified as two demons, Death 
and Hades, and the real thought meant to be conveyed 
is, that this region is to be sunk beneath a “ Tartarean 
drench,” which shall henceforth roll in burning billows 
over its victims there, —“ the smoke of their torment as- 
cending up for ever and ever.” This awful imagery of a 
lake of flaming sulphur, in which the damned were 
plunged, was of comparatively late origin, or adoption, 
among the Jews, from whom the Christians received it. 
The native Hebrew conception of the state of the dead 
was that of the voiceless gloom and dismal slumber of 
Sheol, whither all alike went. The notion of fiery tor- 
tures inflicted there on the wicked was either conceived 
by the Pharisees from the loathed horrors of the filth-fire 
kept in the vale of Hinnom, outside of Jerusalem (which 
is the opinion of most commentators) ; or was imagined 
from the sea of burning brimstone that showered from 
heaven and submerged Sodom and Gomorrah in a vast 
fjre-pool (which is maintained by Bretschneider and oth- 
ers ); or was derived from the Egyptians, or the Persians, 
or the Hindoos, or the Greeks ;— all of whom had lakes 
and rivers of fire in their theological hells, long before his- 
tory reveals the existence of such a belief among the 
Jews (which is the conclusion of many learned authors 
and critics). 

We have now reached the last feature in the scheme of 
eschatology shadowed forth in the Apocalypse, the most 
obscure and difficult point of all; namely, the locality and 
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the principal elements of the final felicity of the saved. 
The difficulty of clearly settling this question is two- 
fold, arising, first, from the swift and partial glimpses 
which are all that the writer yields us on the subject ; and 
secondly, from the impossibility of deciding with precis- 
ion how much of his language is to be regarded as figu- 
rative and how much as literal, where the poetic presen- 
tation of symbol ends and the direct statement of fact 
begins. A very large part of the book is certainly written 
in prophetic figures and images, spiritual visions, never 
meant to be accepted in a prosaic sense with severe de- 
tail. And yet, at the same time, all these imaginative 
emblems were unquestionably intended to foreshadow, 
in various kinds and degrees, doctrinal conceptions, 
hopes, fears, threats, promises, historical realities, past, 
present, or future. But to separate sharply the dress and 
the substance, the superimposed symbols and the under- 
lying realities, is always an arduous, and often an impos- 
sible achievement. The writer of the Apocalypse plainly 
believed that the souls of all except the martyrs at death 
descended to the under-world, and would remain there 
till after the second coming of Christ. But whether he 
thought that the martyrs were excepted, and would at 
death immediately rise into heaven and there await the 
fulfilment of time, is a disputed point. For our own 
part we think it extremely doubtful, and should rather 
decide in the negative. In the first place, his expressions 
on this subject seem essentially figurative. He describes 
the prayers of the saints as being poured out from golden 
vials, and burnt as incense on a golden altar in heaven, 
before the throne of God. “ Under that altar,” he says, 
“ T saw the souls of them that were slain for the Word of 
God.” If the souls of the martyrs, in his belief, were 
really admitted into heaven, would he have conceived 
of them as huddled under the altar, and not walking at 
liberty? Does not the whole idea appear rather like 
a rhetorical image, than like a sober theological doctrine ? 
True, the scene is pictured in heaven, but then it is a pic- 
ture, and not a conclusion. With De Wette we regard 
it, not as a dogmatic, but as a poetical and prophetic rep- 
resentation. And in regard to the seer’s vision of the 
innumerable company of the redeemed in heaven, sur- 
rounding the throne, and celebrating the praises of God 
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and the Lamb, surely it is obvious enough that this, like 
the other affiliated visions, is a vision, by inspired insight, 
in the present tense, of what is yet to occur in the succes- 
sive unfolding of the rapid scenes in the great drama of 
Christ’s redemptive work; a prophetic vision of the future, 
not of what already is. We know that, in Tertullian’s 
time, the idea was entertained by some that Christian 
martyrs, as a special allotment, should pass at once from 
their sufferings to heaven, without going, as all others 
must, into the under-world; but the evidence preponder- 
ates with us, upon the whole, that no such doctrine is 
really implied in the Apocalypse. In the fourteenth 
chapter, the author describes the hundred and forty-four 
thousand who were redeemed from among men, as stand- 
ing with the Lamb on Mount Sion, and hearing a voice 
from heaven singing a new song, which no man, save 
the hundred and forty-four thousand, could learn. The 
probabilities are certainly strongest tnat this great com- 
pany of the selected “first-fruits unto God and the 
Lamb,” now standing on the earth, had not yet been in 
heaven, for they only learn the heavenly song which is 
sung before the throne by hearing it chanted down from 
heaven in a voice like multitudinous thunders. 

Finally, the most convincing proof that the writer did 
not suppose that the martyrs entered heaven before the 
second advent of Christ, a proof which, taken by itself, 
should seem to leave no doubt on the subject, is this. 
In the famous scene detailed in the twentieth chapter, 
usually called by commentators the martyr scene, it is 
said that “ the souls of them that were beheaded for the 
word of God, and which had not worshipped the beast, 
lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. This 
is the first resurrection.” Now is it not certain that, if the 
writer supposed these souls had never been in the under- 
world, but in heaven, he could not have designated their 
preliminary descent from above as “the first resurrec- 
tion,” the first rising up? That phrase implies, we think, 
that all the dead were below; the faithful and chosen 
ones were to rise first to reign awhile with Jesus, and 
after that the rest should rise to be judged. After that 
judgment, which was expected to be on earth before 
the descended Lamb and his angels, the lost were to be 
plunged, as we have already seen, into the subterranean 
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pit of torture, the unquenchable lake of fire. But what 
was to become of the righteous and redeemed? Wheth- 
er, by the Apocalyptic representation, they were to remain 
for ever on earth, or to ascend into heaven, is a question 
which has been zealously debated for seventeen hundred 
years, and in some theological circles is still warmly 
discussed. Were the angels who came down to the earth 
with Christ to the judgment, never to return to their na- 
tive seats? Were they permanently to transfer their 
deathless citizenship from the sky to Judea? Were the 
constitution of human nature and the essence of human 
society to be abrogated, and the members of the human 
family cease enlarging lest they overflow the borders of 
the world? Was God himself literally to desert his an- 
cient abode, and with the celestial city and all its angelic 
hierarchy float from the desolated firmament to Mount 
Zion, there to set up the central eternity of his throne? 
We cannot believe that such is the meaning which the 
seer of the Apocalypse wished to convey by his symbolic 
visions and pictures, any more than we can believe that 
he means literally to say that he saw “a woman in 
heaven clothed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars”; or 
that there were actually “armies in heaven, seaieil on 
~ white horses, and ¢lothed in fine linen, white and clean, 
which is the righteousness of saints.” Our conviction is, 
that he expected the Saviour would ascend with his an- 
gels and the redeemed into heaven, the vast and glorious 
habitation of God above the sky. He speaks in one place 
of the “temple of God in heaven, into which no man 
could enter until the seven plagues were fulfilled” ; — and 
in another place says that the “ great multitude of the re- 
deemed are before the throne of God in heaven, and serve 
him day and night in his temple ” ;— and in still another 
place, he describes two prophets, messengers of God who 
had been slain, as coming to life, “and hearing a great 
voice from heaven saying to them, ‘ Come up hither’; 
and they ascended up to heaven in a cloud, and their en- 
emies beheld them.” De Wette writes: “It is certain 
that an abstract conception of heavenly blessedness with 
God duskily hovers over the New Testament eschatol- 
ogy.” We think this is true of the book of Revelation. 
It was a Persian-Jewish idea that the original destina- 
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tion of man, had he not sinned, was heaven. The Apos- 
tles thought it was a part of the mission of Christ to re- 
store that lost privilege. We think the writer of the 
Apocalypse shared in that belief. His allusions to a 
new heaven and a new earth, and to the descent of a 
New Jerusalem from heaven, and other related particu- 
lars, are symbols, neither novel nor violent to Jewish 
minds, but both familiar and expressive, to denote a 
purifying glorification of the world, the installation of a 
Divine kingdom, and the brilliant reign of universal right- 
eousness and happiness among men, as if under the 
very eyes of the Messiah and the very sceptre of God. 
The Christians shall reign in Jerusalem, which shall be 
adorned with indescribable splendors and shall be the 
centre of a world-wide dominion, the saved nations of 
the earth surrounding it and “ walking in the light of it, 
their kings bringing their glory and honor into it.” “ God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death.” That is, upon the whole, — as 
we understand the scattered hints relevant to the subject 
to imply, — when Christ returns to the Father with his 
chosen, he will leave a regenerated earth, with Jerusalem 
for its golden and peerless capital, peopled, and to be 
peopled, with rejoicing and immortal men, who will keep 
the commandments, be exempt from ancient evils, hold 
intimate communion with God and the Lamb, and, from 
generation to generation, pass up to heaven through that 
swift and painless change, so explicitly described by 
Paul, whereby it was intended at the first that sinless 
man, his corruptible and mortal putting on incorruption 
and immortality, should be fitted for the companionship 
of angels in the pure radiance of the celestial world, and 
be translated thither without tasting the bitterness of 
death, which was supposed to be the subterranean ban- 
ishment of the disembodied ghost. 
W. Re Ae 
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Arr. II. —SILVIO PELLICO.* 


Karty on a January morning of the present year, a 
small funeral cortége passed from beneath one of the ar- 
cades that line so many of the streets of Turin. At 
that hour they were almost deserted; and the silence 
made doubly impressive the aspect of the few priests 
who walked beside the bier, and the little group of 
mourners that followed it to the tomb. On the summit 
of the mountain range that girdles the Sardinian capi- 
tal, masses of snow rested, here and there touched with 
a glittering hue by the first pale beams of a winter sun ; 
prominent, on one lofty slope, rose the church of La Su- 
perga, where the monarchs of the kingdom lie buried ; 
yonder is the street Alfieri, reminding the stranger that 
here the tragic poet of Italy consumed a miseducated 
youth, whose trials he has bitterly recorded in the me- 
moir attached to his dramas; near by is the palace 
within whose walls are so many gems of art; and, not 
far distant, the new church erected by the Waldenses, 
so long banished to the valleys of Piedmont, but now 
allowed “freedom to worship God” in the capital of a 
reformed and progressive state. From the associations 
this scene awakens, if one turn to the modest obsequies 
first noted, they also yield an historical lesson. The body 
thus unostentatiously carried to the sepulchre is that of 
one known far beyond these mountains, and whose name 
is identified with patriotism, with genius, and with suf- 
fering, three charms to win and to hold the love of man- 
kind. It is the funeral of Silvio Pellico. “ Fra due o 
tre ore,” he said, a little while before his death, “ sarod in 
paradiso. Se ho peccato, ho espiato. Vedete, — quan- 
do ho scritto Le Mie Prigioni, ho avuto la vanita de 
credermi un grand uomo,— ma poi ho veduto che non 
era vero, e mi sono pentito della mio vanita.”+ Thus 
meekly, yet confident in‘his faith, he expired; and thus, 
without public honors, he was buried. But his life was 





* Opere di Sitvio Petiico pa Satvzzo. Parigi: Baudry. 

t “ In two or three hours I shall be in paradise. If I have sinned, I have 
also atoned. When I wrote ‘My Prisons,’ 1 had the vanity to believe 
myself a great man ; but then I saw it was not true, and repented of my 
conceit.” 
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too remarkable to be concluded without a glance at its 
leading facts; and he wrote and suffered in a spirit and 
to an end which challenge, at least, a grateful reminis- 
cence. 

Born in Piedmont, in 1788, Silvio Pellico went, in 
early youth, to Lyons, and returned to Milan to enter 
upon the career of a man of letters and a teacher of 
youth. In the former vocation he became favorably 
known as the author of several tragedies. The example 
of Alfieri had given a new impulse to this form of litera- 
ture, and it became the favorite vehicle of patriotic feel- 
ing. ‘There is often a winning grace of diction, and a 
nobility as well as refinement of sentiment, in Pellico’s 
tragedies, but they lack the concise vigor and suggestive 
intensity of his great prototype. He is evidently sub- 
dued by, instead of rising above the trammels of dra- 
matic unity; we but occasionally recognize a perfectly 
free and glowing utterance; the mould seems too rigid 
and precise for the thought, and, despite his casual suc- 
cess, it is evident that this was not the legitimate sphere 
for Pellico’s genius. Yet there is much skill, taste, and 
emotion, as well as scholarship, in his plays. We have 
been brought into so much nearer contact with his mind 
through its less studied and artificial expression, that 
these writings do not appear to do full justice or give 
entire scope to his powers. The subjects are mainly his- 
torical; characterization is secondary to plot and lan- 
guage; of the latter, Pellico had a poetical mastery. 
The scene of Ester @ Engaddi is laid in the second cen- 
tury, about fifty years after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem ; it is elaborated from Hebrew annals and tradition. 
Iginia @ Asti, which enjoyed, at one time, a considerable 
degree of popularity, illustrates a local story of the thir- 
teenth century. Eufemio di Messina is founded on the 
invasion of Sicily by the Saracens in 825. In each 
drama the story is used as the medium to exhibit some 
great truth or natural sentiment, and in this respect 
he resembles Joanna Baillie; thus, Erodiade indicates 
the moral beauty of a fearless annunciation of truth, 
Leoniero the misfortunes attendant on civil discord, as 
shown in the history of the Middle Ages, and the social 
necessity of human fellowship; in Gismonda is portrayed 
a woman of magnanimous soul battling with strong pas- 
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sions. Tomaso Moro is the most interesting of Pellico’s 
tragedies, to the English reader. It traces, with effect 
and a certain sympathetic insight, the career and mar- 
tyrdom of Sir Thomas More; the last scenes, with the 
exception of an unfortunately tame line, are effective, 
and, throughout, the authentic and familiar biographies 
are followed. But the most popular of Pellico’s trage- 
dies, and undoubtedly the best, is Francesca da Rimini. 
Upon this theme he worked under signal advantages. 
It was already endeared and glorified to the hearts and 
the imaginations of his countrymen, by the memorable 
episode of the Inferno,— one of the few instances where 
Dante combines his wonderful intensity of expression 
with a profound tenderness of sentiment, and thus seizes, 
at once, upon the very soul of the reader. The subject 
also gave scope to love and patriotism, — feelings then 
dominant and glowing in the author’s breast. With but 
four characters, he gives a dramatic version of the story 
that accords with the spirit in which it is so impressively 
hinted in the Divina Commedia. The simplicity of the 
plot and the directness of the interlocutors make the 
mere outline of this drama superior to any of its prede- 
cessors; but the earnest and beautiful language, and the 
depth of sentiment that warms and colors the whole, 
give it an harmonious and deep interest. It is, in fact, 
a graceful elaboration of the Dantesque episode which 
constitutes its appropriate introduction. One passage 
from the lips of Paolo always thrills an Italian audi- 
ence : — 


** Ho sparso 
Di Bizanzio pel trono il sangue mio, 
Deballando citta ch’ io non odiava, 
E fama ebbi di grande e d’ onor colmo 
Fui dal clemente imperador : dispetto 
In me facean gli universali applausi 
Per chi di stragi si macchio il mio brando? 
Per lo straniero. E non ho patria forse 
Cui sacro sia de cittadini il sangue ? 
Per te, per te, che cittadini hai prodi, 
Italia mia, combatterd, se oltraggio 
Ti movera la invidia. E il piu gentite 
Terren non sei di quanti scalda il sole ? 
D’ ogni bell’ arte non sei madre, o Italia ? 
Polve d’ eroi non é la polve tua ? 
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Agli avi miei tu valor desti e seggio. 
E tutto quanto ho di piu caro alberghi!” * 


Notwithstanding the popularity of this work, Pellico, 
in the preface to his collected Tragedie e Cantiche, speaks 
of them with a self-distrust which evinces his conscious- 
ness of more efficient literary powers. Many of them 
were written, he says, during seasons of intense anxiety, 
and when the natural vivacity and freedom of his mind 
were baffled by painful circumstances. His little treatise, 
Dei Doveri degli Uomini, is a lucid address to youth on 
morality, in which good precepts are clearly enforced, 
and the obligations of religion and virtue defined. The 
author’s name and style gave it sanction in Italy, where 
works of the kind are rare. 

The interest of his dramatic writings was soon eclipsed 
by the tragedy of his own life. Let any one compare 
the formal and prescriptive style of utterance in one of 
these scholarly dramas with the angelic simplicity and 
soul-bred pathos of Le Mie Prigioni, and he will realize 
anew, and most vividly, the difference between the genu- 
ine and the conventional in literature. To write from 
inventive skill and from consciousness, to paint imagi- 
nary and real woes, to draw inspiration from the dry 
annals of the past and from the living, conscious, actual 
present, — how diverse the process and the result! The 
genius of Pellico, the very elements of his nature, ap- 
pear in the record of his imprisonment; there he speaks 
without art, and from the depths of moral experience ; 
the utterance is childlike, earnest, direct, and therefore 
inexpressibly real and affecting. His articles in the Con- 
ciliatore, a Liberal journal established at Milan, occa- 
sioned his arrest. Thenceforth, until the day of his re- 
lease, a period of ten years, his story is told by himself, 
in this prose-poem, and the world knows it by heart. 

Few political combinations in history are more justifi- 
able than that identity with which caused his imprison- 
ment. ‘The leaders were not rash experimentalists or am- 
bitious malecontents, but men who deliberately sought to 
check a tide of reaction which threatened the best interests 
of humanity. The good they craved had been in a meas- 
ure realized, and then wrested from their grasp; a dawn 





* Francesca da Rimini, Act I. Sc. V. 
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had broken upon their benighted country, and quickened 
its latent civic life and moral resources, — only to be suc- 
ceeded by the eclipse which an ignorant despotism ini- 
tiated. It was like withdrawing the draught from lips 
parched with thirst just as they were moistened, — ex- 
cluding the air of heaven from one accustomed to range 
the mountains and the sea,—or quenching the house- 
hold fire at the instant its genial warmth penetrated the 
chilled frame of the Northern wanderer. We are too apt 
to imagine the revolutionists of the early part of this 
century as restless fanatics, seeking a Utopian boon, 
and to confound the movements of the Southern nations, 
after the fall of Napoleon, with the ultra radicals of the 
first French convulsion. It is not enough remembered 
that the Italian Liberals of 1820 had experienced the be- 
neficent effects of more free institutions and a compre- 
hensive policy, under the arbitrary, but comparatively 
enlightened, sway of Europe’s modern conqueror. When 
he crossed the Alps, he carried new principles into the 
heart of Italy; a thousand time-hallowed abuses van- 
ished before the code he instituted; feudalism gave way, 
for the time, to progress ; entails, titles, sacerdotal tyran- 
ny, monopolies, absurd laws, and many other social evils, 
disappeared, or were essentially mitigated; petty states 
were merged into one confederacy; the palsied arm of 
industry was active in effecting local improvements of 
vast public utility; capitalists found profitable invest- 
ments; an avenue was opened for men of action, and 
men of thought uttered and published the ideas they 
had long cherished in secret; military enthusiasm was 
awakened by the prospect of advancement and the cer- 
tain reward which followed merit; in a word, a fresh 
and infinitely higher and more productive life, civic, so- 
cial, and individual, followed the Italian campaigns. 
The Emperor’s rule was despotic, but he was then 
abreast with the spirit of the age, and, so far as it was 
possible without interfering with his own political au- 
thority, he promoted social progress and national feeling 
in the beautiful land which his victories had won from 
a score of bigoted and narrow rulers, whose despotism 
combined mean intrigue with blind cruelty. To the 
large middle class of the Peninsula, and especially to the 
educated youth, a return to the old state of things from 
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this vital and progressive experience was _ intolerable. 
The division of the country between Bourbons, arch- 
duchesses, and popes, and into minute states, with the 
resumption of the base system of espionage, secret trials, 
onerous taxes, impeded navigation, ecclesiastical privi- 
leges, and censorship, was alone sufficient to goad a 
patriotic mind into revolt or exile; but when Austrian 
bayonets enforced this retrograde and tyrannic rule, and 
the mental development, as well as the personal rights, 
of citizens, were invaded by brute force, upon the slight- 
est pretext, it may easily be imagined that indignant pro- 
test was soon followed by a secret compact to overthrow, 
by the gradual formation of an efficient public senti- 
ment, — to vest itself, when mature, in united action, — 
the dynasties which thus strove to bind, inexorably, the 
living frame of an awakened nation to the corpse of an 
obsolete and- unsanctioned rule. Even the passing trav- 
eller sympathized with the regrets of the inhabitants, 
harassed as he was, at every frontier, by passport and 
custom-house regulations, and, on every occasion when 
a good road, a handsome bridge, or any other rare sign 
of intelligent enterprise met his eye, referred to the lem- 
po di Napoleone as the era of the improvement. 

Like a mystical web, therefore, Carbonarism spread 
over Europe. Doubtless the association included many 
incapable of appreciating the grand results aimed at b 
the more intelligent and generous; many united them- 
selves to the league from motives of selfishness; and 
even the leading spirits committed the fatal error of seek- 
ing the alliance of kings and nobles, whose pledges were 
as hollow as their patriotism. Yet, among the innumer- 
able disciples of this secret and extensive combination 
were some of the noblest and most gifted men of the 
age; and no class evinced more constancy, good faith, 
and self-sacrifice, than the band of Italian youths who 
fell victims to the despotic cruelty of Francesco I. It 
was, however, partly in self-defence that he adopted the 
extreme course towards these brave and patriotic men, 
which brought upon his rule the condemnation of the 
Christian world. He saw the growing conspiracy, and be- 
held, with well-founded apprehensic 1, his brother princes 
give in their allegiance to a body whose real purpose 
was the utter destruction of thrones. ‘To secure his own 
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by striking terror into the ranks of these mysterious al- 
lies, he determined to leave no means untried to discover 
the secrets of the fraternity, and to make a fearful exam- 
ple of those upon whom he could plausibly fix the charge 
of complicity. Hence the system of terrorism, the in- 
quisitorial examinations, the long suspense, the jesuitical 
espionage, and, finally, the condemnation to scaffold and 
prison, which render the experience of these martyrs 
often as piteous as that of the early Christians, and as 
horribly mysterious as the victims of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition or the Venetian Council in their most palmy days. 
It is this refinement of cruelty which has rendered infa- 
mous the Austrian government. The political offenders 
of Lombardy, in 1820, were subjected to the examination 
of commissioners notoriously venal and cruel. No oppor- 
tunity was allowed them to prove their innocence; the 
slightest pretext sufficed to arouse suspicion, and, when 
this occurred, the arrest followed. Henceforth the prison- 
er was allowed no intercourse with his family; his papers 
were seized, his companions threatened; he was thrown 
into a slimy dungeon or under burning leads, allowed 
only inadequate food, and when sleep, brought on by the 
exhaustion consequent on these cruelties, came to his re- 
lief, he was suddenly aroused at midnight, and urged, 
while in a state of half-somnolency, to confess, to give 
up the name of a comrade, or to sign a paper which 
would prove his ruin. Sometimes his sentence was an- 
nounced, and he was told to prepare for death; at others, 
promises of freedom and office were held out on condi- 
tion of betraying a friend; false news of painful import 
was conveyed to him, in order to induce despair or turpi- 
tude, and thus for months, and sometimes years, he was 
basely tortured before his real fate was made known; 
and at last, when tyranny had exhausted her wiles, he 
was led out to die, or secretly conveyed to a distant and 
living tomb. 

As the dead face of Caraccioli reappeared on the surface 
of the Bay of Naples, and, with ghastly reproach, seemed 
to confront the great English admiral who so infamously 
lent himself to the sacrifice of an Italian patriot, Pelli- 
co’s record of his imprisonment, translated into every lan- 
guage, seemed to rise, by virtue of its own elevated and 
tender sentiment, to the view of Christendom. He be- 
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came a representative man. Through his revelations, 
sympathy for the political martyrs of his country was 
universally awakened ; the dark deeds of Austria came to 
light, and the names of her noble victims were, thenceforth, 
passports to the hospitality of every land where they found 
refuge. This service is enough to consecrate the name 
of Silvio Pellico ; and to excuse him, in the sight of more 
ardent and less afflicted comrades, for keeping aloof, dur- 
ing the few years that remained to him, from the contro- 
versies that divided even his own party, and the hopeless 
experiments which continued to send annually new dev- 
otees of freedom to prison and the scaffold. There was 
another reason for this inactivity. All the readers of Le 
Mie Prigioni must remember how strong in the author’s 
heart was filial devotion. The tie which bound him to 
his parents was of singular tenacity, and it was rendered 
more binding by years, not only of separation, but of 
entire non-intercourse. Accordingly, when the hour of 
liberation came, it was as a son that the poor captive 
most earnestly once more took up the broken thread of 
social life; to devote himself to his parents was his first 
and sacred duty, and one which he fulfilled. The dan- 
ger of another forcible separation from them was immi- 
nent; for a long period after his release, he was subject 
to vigilant espionage: he therefore gratefully accepted 
the office of librarian to a benevolent and noble lady of 
Turin, and divided his time between his parents and his 
books. In this retirement honors often reached him; 
few living authors have derived such literary celebrity and 
personal affection from a single production; Gioberti dedi- 
cated his principal work to the gentle martyr of Spielberg ; 
a highly flattering invitation was extended to him, with 
the promise of emolument, to make France his residence ; 
and scarcely a month passed, that some admiring traveller 
did not solicit the pleasure of grasping his hand, in testi- 
mony of the love his sufferings and his resignation and 
his genius had inspired. Nor let it be supposed that he 
had grown indifferent to his country. On his death-bed he 
said to a friend: “ S’ingannano quelli, che ritengono che 
io non amo piu l’indipendenza italiana ; io solo mi ritirai 
dagli uomini, che vi avevano una parte attiva dal mo- 
mento che vidi immischiarvisi il Mazzinismo, il quale 
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sempre vorra turbare quella santa impresa. Il mio ca- 
rattere non si affaceva alla doppia lotta.” * 

It is not uncommon to regard sense and sentiment as 
antagonistic; the great truth, that they blend in the high- 
est natures, is not sufficiently recognized. The effect 
produced by Le Mie Prigioni is a valuable illustration of 
this fact. The work is a truthful statement of an indi- 
vidual’s experience, under the sentence of Austria for 
the honest exercise of an individual and natural right. 
There are no details given of the specific charge, the 
means used to extort evidence, or the facts of the trial; 
not a word of invective appears throughout. After the 
incident of the arrest, we are taken to the prisoner’s cell, 
and admitted to his inmost consciousness; we hear him 
sigh, we behold his tears, watch his sleep, listen to his 
prayers, and become witnesses of the monotonous exter- 
nal, but vivid inward life, of those years of incarceration. 
The great idea derived from this memorial is, that a man 
of rare endowments, of the deepest sensibility, of the 
highest aspirations and most pure aims, is forcibly sep- 
arated from the world of nature and humanity, — his sa- 
cred birthright, — shut up with felons, invested with the 
livery of crime, denied communion with books, subjected 
to the greatest physical discipline and moral isolation ; 
and although the author of this great wrong is scarcely 
alluded to, we revert to him, for this very reason, with 
the deeper indignation, and follow the pen of the gener- 
ous martyr with more profound sympathy. Vengeance 
could not have imagined, nor wit fashioned, a work so 
well adapted to opera's on public opinion ; and yet, so far 
from being the prodt« of a shrewd or vindictive mind, 
it is the simple overflow ing of a frank and benign spirit ; 
and by virtue of the very resignation, patience, love, and 
truth it breathes, it became a seal of condemnation to the 
Austrian government and an appeal for the Liberals of 
Italy throughout the civilized world! Even the censors 
of a jealous monarch were blind to its latent significance. 





*« They deceive themselves who hold that I do not love Italian indepen- 
dence ; I only withdrew myself from men who had taken an active part, 
from the moment I saw them mingle themselves with Mazzini-ism, which 
always seeks to disturb that holy undertaking. My character will not ad- 
mit of this double struggle.” 
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The priests regarded it as a testimony to the efficacy of 
their creed; the Royalists thought it the confession of a 
penitent republican; and the Liberals hailed it as an elo- 
quent picture of the cruelty of despotic rule. But while 
thus understood in Italy, the world at large was ab- 
sorbed in the revelation it afforded, so clear, unstudied, 
and authentic, of the possible fate of a man of rare 
worth and genius, who dared to write and act for his 
country, in the state of Lombardy, and during the 
nineteenth century. 

For several years Silvio Pellico has been regarded, 
even in the community where he dwelt, as dead to the ° 
world, — utterly withdrawn from the active interests of 
social life, and even indifferent to that great cause of po- 
litical reform in behalf of which he so bravely suffered. 
This isolation was self-imposed in a degree, yet circum- 
stances scarcely appreciated by the uninformed and en- 
thusiastic seem to us not only to render it excusable, but 
wise. The privation and moral anguish incident to a 
rigorous imprisonment, unalleviated by physical comfort, 
books, or the least knowledge of the external world, af:- 
fect individuals according to their temperament and char- 
acter. The resignation and self-control so remarkable 
in Pellico did not prevent the most terrible influence up- 
on his organization; while, in the case of Foresti, a 
chronic disease of the digestive organs was induced by 
sparse nourishment and incarceration, and Maroncelli’s 
limb mortified from the irritation of fever brought on by 
the same trials, Pellico, being of a highly nervous phy- 
sique, experienced a cerebral attack; and although the 
duration of his captivity was several years less than that 
of some of his companions, they, when released, in 
many instances, exhibited greater vigor of body and 
mind. No one, who has perused the affecting record of 
this gifted man’s life in prison, need be informed that a 
more sensitive being has seldom lived. Of a delicate 
frame, with the keenest sense of beauty, a heart tender, 
loyal, and devoted, a mind imbued with the love of let- 
ters, and a natural piety which made him alive to all the 
teachings of human existence, — who can wonder, that, 
suddenly deprived of home, friends, the scenes of nature, 
and the scope required by a healthy and cultivated intel- 
lect, — his constitution received a fatal shock, which ren- 
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dered him, when again restored to society, unfit to min- 
gle in its bustle and festivities? Who can blame a man 
thus organized and thus subdued for retreating to a do- 
mestic nook, to watch over his aged parents, and avoid 
the excitement of outward life? Silvio Pellico’s suffer- 
ings rendered him prematurely old. He could, with rea- 
son, plead for serenity as the only boon left ; the harmo- 
ny of his nature had been fatally disturbed by the wrongs 
he had suffered; mind and body no longer acted in ef- 
fective concert; the pallor, born of a dungeon’s shadow, 
rested on his high and smooth forehead; his sight was 
dimmed by years of twilight, his voice tremulous from 
the sighs of captivity. Instead of a stern indignation, a 
firm antagonism of mood, such as many of his comrades 
had maintained during their long imprisonment, Pellico 
sought to cherish a gentle, forgiving, and patient state of 
mind, beautiful in itself, but so destitute of the element 
of resistance, that the iron of tyranny, if it did not so deep- 
ly enter his soul, more entirely prostrated his organism. 
The era of Pellico’s early youth was not favorable to 
earnestness of character. He imbibed some of thie ideas 
set afloat in the world of thought by the followers of Vol- 
taire, and his first literary tastes were unavoidably tinged 
with the superficial views incident to the absence of faith 
which marked the era succeeding the French Revolution ; 
but his nature was too pure and aspiring to succumb to 
these prevalent influences. Some of his contemporary 
authors were inspired by serious convictions ; it was the 
epoch of Foscolo, and that gifted band of Italian poets 
and thinkers of which he was a central figure. At the 
house of the nobleman in Milan to whose children he 
was preceptor, Pellico associated with the best think- 
ers and writers of Lombardy; his contributions to the 
Conciliatore were distinguished for the grace and ele- 
gance of their style, and at this period both the motive 
and the means of literary culture were fully enjoyed. 
The transition from such a sphere to a prison led him to 
reflect, with new zest, upon the discipline of life, the 
mysteries of the soul, and the truths of revelation. His 
latent religious sentiment was awakened. His heart, 
thrust back from the amenities of cultivated society and 
the delight of kindred, turned to God with a zeal and a 
singleness of purpose before unknown. He became de- 
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vout, and experienced the solace and the elevation of . 
Christian faith. ‘There have been critics who pretend to 
see in this perfectly natural result only a proof of weak- 
ness, or an indication of despair. ‘The candid utterance 
of pious feeling in his Prigioni was regarded, by the 
cynical, as evidence of a broken spirit; and when he 
persevered in retirement and the offices of his faith, after 
emancipation, it was said that the wiles of Jesuitism 
had made him a victim and induced his political abdica- 
tion. But no one can examine the writings of Pellico 
without feeling that he was evidently a man of senti- 
ment. It was this quality, as contrasted with the sever- 
ity of Alfieri, that first gained him popularity as a dra- 
matic writer, that endeared him to family and friends, 
and that made him a patriot and a poet. Solitude, by 
the very laws of nature, where such a being is concerned, 
developed his religious sentiment; and to the predomi- 
nance of this, united with physical disability, is to be 
ascribed his passive and hermit life. It should be a cause 
of praise, and not of reproach. He was true to himself; 
and in view alone of the sincerity and the consolation he 
obviously derived from religion, we are not disposed to 
quarrel with his Catholicism. The errors of that creed 
had no power over his generous and simple nature; it 
was hallowed to him by early association, and by paren- 
tal sanctions; and there is no evidence that he accepted 
its ministrations with superstitious imbecility, but rather 
in a spirit above and beyond forms, and deeply cogni- 
zant of essential truth. 
HiT. %. 





Art. Ill.—THE MINISTRANT. 


A GENTLE guide came to me in the Spring, 
Thus, I will tell thee : —’T was a sunny morn, 

And glad birds were the May-time heralding, 
And sang for joy that Spring and flowers were born ; 
But nothing touched my weary heart forlorn. 


On the white-sanded beach I walked alone, 
Listening the story that the sea-waves told, 
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And as I hearkened to the monotone, 
How dreary seemed this life, how wan and old! 
For *twixt my Love and me the ocean rolled. 


Then stood before me, bright beyond compare, 

The blithest creature ever blest the earth ; 
Of heavenly sunshine seemed her floating hair, 

And eyes that brimmed with gentlest, loving mirth, — 
I knew this Being owned no mortal birth. 


‘“* Hope, hope, for ever !—I am blessed Hope ! ” 
So said she, walking calmly at my side ; 

I bring the Future in thy Present’s scope, 
I ’ll cling to thee, whatever may betide ; 

Nor stronger angel walks the whole earth wide.” 





* * * * 





* 


Again : the wild waves hailed the frowning sky, 
Despair was chanted to my heart that day, 
The pitiless blast came wailing, rushing by, 
But fairy Hope still hovered in my way, 
And breasted Fear, and sang as angels may. 














And then, when tidings of the wreck came home, — 
My love was dead..... and I too prayed to go, — 
Lo! with her white robe glistening did she come ; 
Serener, sadder, as the great waves flow, 
After a storm, attuned to west winds low. 









** Dost call this Sorrow ? — I am Hops,” she said, 
‘¢ And with a palm from conquering Patience’ hand 
I crown thee: weep no more thy lover dead ; 
I lead thee where thy living Love doth stand 
Waiting his bride within a stormless land.” 


B Her smile is like a watching Seraph’s now, 
é Her eyes seem spirits high above to see, 
| And the true heaven-light rays about her brow. 
“‘T is Hope, not Sorrow,” — thus she whispers me. 
O Hope! God sent thee, I will follow thee ! 
S. 


E. L. 
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Art. IV.— REV. JOSEPH BADGER AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CONNECTION.* 


Every one knows from the statistical tables that there 
is a denominatioh in the United States called “ Chris- 
tians”; though not until quite recently should we be 
likely to find any mention of such a people in any gen- 
eral history of sects. Their origin and history are even 
now comparatively little known; and when that history 
is faithfully written, it will exhibit, we are confident, one 
of the most wonderful religious developments of the 
nineteenth century. It is computed that the “ Great 
Awakening” of 1740, under the preaching and guidance 
of Whitefield and Edwards and their co-workers, num- 
bered among its subjects about twenty-five thousand 
persons. It was in respect to New England the great 
religious movement of the eighteenth century ; and tra- 
dition has handed down many of its events, and pre- 
served them with marvellous freshness for more than a 
hundred years. But here is a people numbering three 
hundred and fifty thousand persons, brought into being 
as a denomination by the spirit and providence of God, 
and by a revival more wide-spread and marked in its re- 
sults than the revival of 1740. That of 1740 was carried 
on through the action of churches already organized, and 
mainly through a ministry educated, settled, and sala- 
ried. This revival originated its own churches and min- 
istry. It had no organizations prepared for it. It was 
not only a revival, but a-creation. The circumstances 
which make it remarkable are, that it was wide-spread 
and simultaneous,— that vast numbers of earnest and 
devout minds all over the country, without any concert 
or even knowledge of each other, were moved by the 
same spirit, felt the same wants, were thinking the same 
thoughts, and were penetrated by the same deep and fer- 
vid experience. Here are all the evidences of a Divine 
work, — the best evidence that the case admits of, that 
some Wisdom higher than man’s was being justified of 
her children. 

The common and wide-felt want was freedom from 





* Memoir of Rev. Joseru Bapcer. By E. G. Hottanp. New York: 
C.S. Francis & Co. 1854. 
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the bondage of creeds that did not satisfy. The com- 
mon sentiment was, that the old theologies stood be- 
tween the believer and the living Christ and kept them 
apart, instead of bringing them into nearer and sweeter 
communion. ‘T'ake them away, was the common de- 
mand, and give us Christ himself, and not school inter- 
pretations and theories about him. Let the people of 
God come together simply as Christians, and let them 
have a wider, freer, and holier fellowship of love. Let 
the Bible be the only creed, Christ the only master, sin 
the only enemy to be fought, and love the only bond of 
fellowship, —- that love which comes of repentance and re- 
generation through the Holy Spirit. Armed with these 
simple truths, baptized with the Holy Ghost, and fired 
with the love of souls, the first preachers of the “ Christian 
Connection” went forth on their mission,— the agents 
of no societies, supported by no constituencies, but feel- 
ing that the command of God lay upon them to turn 
sinners unto holiness. It is remarkable how soon the 
scholastic doctrines of the trinity, imputed righteousness, 
and vicarious atonement fell away from their conceptions 
as soon as Christ became the only master and the Bible 
the only creed, giving a practical demonstration of the 
human origin of those speculations. Never were the 
labors of men more signally blest as to their immediate 
effects in convincing and converting the sinful, and bring- 
ing them under the saving power of the Gospel. 

The means by which the Christian denomination has 
arisen and prospered, the modes through which it has 
won the Divine blessing, are well set forth in the life of 
Joseph Badger, one of its ablest and most fervid apos- 
tles. His Life by Mr. Holland is a book of marked inter- 
est. It is so for a twofold reason: because of the in- 
struction which comes from the biography of a man of 
piety, self-sacrifice, moral heroism, and profound relig- 
ious experience, and because it displays the nature and 
spirit of the whole religious movement in which the 
Christian Connection had its origin and growth, and 
through which it promises to attain to a commanding 
influence over the religious mind of the country. We 
think Mr. Holland has done his work faithfully and well. 
He has suffered the subject of the memoir to speak for 
himself when that was possible. He has certainly ac- 
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complished that which is the highest end of biography: 
he has brought us into intimate and loving acquaint- 
ance with an earnest and good man. 

We will follow the narrative, so far as to give our 
readers some idea of the interest which attaches to the 
book, in the hope that they may be drawn to its pages 
for a more vivid apprehension of the character of the 
man, and of the great religious enterprise which his life 
illustrates, probably with more fulness than the life of 
any other individual. 

Joseph Badger was born in Gilmanton, N. H., August 
16th, 1792. His father was at that time a Deist, as he 
was not acquainted as yet with any other form of belief 
than the Calvinism in which he was educated, and 
against which his mind revolted. The consequence was 
that his children had no religious training at home, never 
heard there the voice of prayer nor the name of Jesus 
Christ. But when about four or five years old, Joseph 
was sent to his grandfather’s to attend school. ‘There in 
his new home he was much surprised and perplexed 
when his grandfather read from the Bible and prayed. 
He could not imagine during the prayer who the old 
gentleman could be talking to. When afterwards he in- 
quired privately of his sister, and was told that his grand- 
father was talking to God, that there was a heaven 
where good people were happy, and a hell where bad 
people were burned up, he was amazed that his sister 
should know so much. When evening came, Joseph 
was called by his grandmother and told to say the 
Lord’s prayer; but he refused, because he feared to take 
the awful name of God upon his lips. He was excused 
for that time, but the next evening, after being whipped 
pretty soundly, he yielded. He remarks with much sim- 
plicity that he thinks some milder means would have 
done better. But he learned the habit of devotion, and 
felt its importance, and carried it with him when he re- 
turned home to his father’s house, where it exposed him 
to the coarse and profane laughter of the older boys. In 
such a chilling atmosphere he soon unlearned all the de- 
votion which his grandmother had whipped into him, 
and he learned to swear as readily as he had learned to 
_ pray. His father’s hired men encouraged him in profan- 
ity by praise and laughter. Under such influences his 
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childhood passed away, the dreary darkness not unre- 
lieved by inward monitions and solemn reflections, espe- 
cially when he heard of sickriess and death, or when he 
heard the thunder in the sky. 

When Joseph was ten years old, his father removed 
with his entire family from Gilmanton to Crompton in 
Lower Canada, then almost a wilderness, and where 
only a few families resided. Here the boy grew up with 
such religious and educational privileges as the new 
country afforded, which were scanty enough. He re- 
cords with self-accusation his fondness for gay amuse- 
ments and his general neglect of the high concerns of 
religion. But his nature was one of deep susceptibili- 
ties and his death-slumbers were not unbroken. Some- 
times a fit of sickness, sometimes the preaching of the 
Free-will Baptists who found their way into Crompton, 
but more than all, the Methodists “ who came in the name 
and spirit of the Highest,’ would work in him convic- 
tions of sin and give him yearnings for a better life. It 
does not appear during these years that he was outward- 
ly immoral, unless perhaps his habit of profane speaking 
still clung to him, but he was not inwardly renewed and 
sanctified. 

In 1811, being nineteen years old, he took a journey 
to his native town, in company with several young men, 
who made the way “ merry with rudeness and laughter.” 
He tarried at Gilmanton several weeks, amid the reviv- 
ing and thronging memories of his childhood. The 
aged grandfather had gone to his grave, but the good old 
grandmother, who had used the rod as an incitement to 
his early devotions, was still living. From these scenes 
of his early days he returned home after a few weeks, 
but not with the rudeness and laughter with which he 
came. Some undefinable influence was upon him, some 
haunting presence was with him, some dreadful load 
hung heavy on his spirit and weighed it down. He 
passed the Notch of the White Mountains, but Nature in 
all her magnificence and wild glory, which at other times 
he had loved so much, attracted him no more. Sad and 
solemn convictions were working within him, and fling- 
ing their gloom over all outward things. ‘Trees, rivers, 
and people only gave back the sombre colors of his own 
spirit. Farther on, he passed a pious old man with sil- 
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ver locks, of whom he seems to have retained ever after 
the same lively recollections as did Bunyan of the three 
godly women sitting in the sun. The old man accosted 
him, asked him whither he was going, and exhorted him 
with a flood of tears to seek salvation; and so abiding 
was the impression which he left, and so exactly did the 
old man speak to his condition, that he seemed ever after 
a God-sent prophet to his soul. He arrived safely home, 
but there was no peace within him. Sometimes he 
would seek a Methodist meeting, but for the most part 
he betook himself to solitude and secret prayer. Jivery- 
thing in his solitary walks, even the peaceful stars and 
the beautiful flowers, reproved him for his ingratitude 

and sin. But peace came at last. It came in a clear 
and blessed view of the Saviour, and in a sweet and in- 
ward realization of his love. Christ, says his biographer, 
was the “central sun and presiding power” of Irs relig- 
ious experience. 

He was afraid at first to avow his conversion, lest, if it 
should not prove genuine, he should be a stumbling 
to others. But he afterwards analyzed his feelings and 
tested the genuineness of his experience by five tokens 
which could not deceive: — 1st. A witness within him 
that God was his friend. 2d. He felt a vital union with 
all the saints, of whatever name, condition, or color. 
od. “I felt a particular regard for every creature and ob- 
ject God had made; nothing seemed unincluded in the 
bond of love that united me and all things to him.” 
4th. A love for the chief of sinners in particular, and a 
deep desire that they might “share in the peaceful 
wealth of the Gospel.” 5th. “ My former ways in which 
I had sought happiness now seemed to me as worthless 
and vain. Indeed, I abhorred them.” 

Now, too, all nature was transfigured, the Scriptures 
unfolded to him with a power and beauty which he had 
never felt in them before, and his communion with God 
was sweet beyond expression. In this state of mind he 
sought the meetings of the Methodists, who at first were 
somewhat shy of him as the first Christians were of 
Paul, supposing he had come to scoff rather than pray. 
But they soon discovered the change that had been 
wrought in him, and welcomed him with their character- 
istic warmth of fellowship. They offered him a “ Meth- 
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odist Discipline.” He examined it: but there was some- 
thing in him that told him there were higher and better 
things than either he or Methodism had yet attained to. 
So free and tender was his love to all, that he could not 
bear the name or the trammels of sect, and the New 
Testament titles of Brethren, Disciples, Friends, and 
Christians seemed to him “ golden names,” and far more 
endearing and holy. He did not accept the “ Disci- 
pline.” 

During the following year, — that is, in 1812, — his 
mind revolved the subject of baptism, and he betook him- 
self to secret prayer and to the Scriptures for light on 
that subject. He soon became satisfied that baptism 
was a Divine institution, and that immersion was the 
primitive mode. Still be was not perfectly satisfied as 
to his personal duty, and, somewhat in the spirit of Wes- 
ley, he sought for some token that should guide him. 
He prayed one night, on going to sleep, that, if it was his 
duty to be baptized, he might dream of pleasant water. 
Accordingly the imagery floated through his dreams: 
he seemed to ride along the margin of a beautiful stream, 
and to bathe in its crystal deeps, on whose surface a di- 
vine glory seemed to rest; and he woke with a vivid 
sense of the Divine presence and love. 

There was a Baptist minister, Elder Moulton, who 
sometimes preached in Crompton, and to whom Mr. 
Badger now applied for baptism. Itwas a clear autum- 
nal day, when everything in nature harmonized with the 
feelings of the young convert. About half a mile from 
the place of religious service flowed the river Coatecook 
under a clear sky and through quiet scenery. Hither 
came the procession two and two, singing hymns along 
the way; and there was he baptized; and so impressed 
were the spectators with the beauty of the consecration, 
that many wept for joy. His father, though as yet an 
unbeliever, looked on with trickling tears. 

He now felt established in God’s grace, but a new 
conflict awaited him. He had the highest views of the 
Gospel ministry, and did not suppose himself worthy to 
receive its awful trust and responsibility. But the 
thought broke in upon his mind, that he must preach 
that Gospel unto others which had brought to him sal- 
vation and peace. He resisted the thought, and tried to 
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drive it away. But it came back to him with redoubled 
force, and lay upon his mind with a mountain weight, 
under which he was continually depressed and unhappy. 
Sometimes he would be moved to utter a word of exhor- 
tation in the Methodist meetings, and the ministers and 
people told him, in accordance with the voice that was 
speaking within him, that he could not refuse to preach 
without resisting the spirit of the Lord. Sometimes 
when asleep he would find himself preaching to large 
assemblies, calling men to Christ, when he would be 
waked by the earnestness of his own exhortation, and 
find himself in tears. He loved his home, he had no 
confidence in his own ability, his learning was small, and 
he prayed and wept, and struggled against the power 
that seemed to have laid hold of him. He would offer 
reasons against the suggestions that seemed to be urged 
in upon him, but the suggestions would come back 
doubly strong. He yielded at last, and went forth as a 
missionary of Jesus Christ. 

There is something in his position now which partakes 
of the moral sublime. He was only twenty years old. 
No society had commissioned him. He was in fellow- 
ship with the Methodists, but not of them, as his soul 
was too large for the “ Discipline.” He went forth with 
his father’s leave, but for support he must rely almost 
solely upon Providence. The vast region around was in 
a low and irreligious state, and he must expect opposi- 
tion and trial. But he went, not doubting that the God 
who had called him would be his support and guide. 

Wherever he went, his word was with power, and his 
hearers melted before him. His bearing was noble, his 
presence commanding, and his utterance out of a heart 
full and bursting with a love of souls searched all other 
hearts with a pathos which they could not resist. Fora 
while a young man by the name of Adams was his com- 
panion ; they shared each other’s labors, joys, and trials ; 
and the following extract from Mr. Badger’s journal will 
give some idea of what they were. 


_ “At a meeting held at Mr. Hovey’s, whilst Adams was 
preaching, a British officer came in. When the sermon was 
ended, I arose to speak by way of exhortation. It was a solemn 
weeping time, and I observed the officer to shed tears. When 
the meeting was dismissed, he made known to us his business, 
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informing us that Esquire Cushing had sent him to arrest us, and 
to bring us before him for examination, as it was a time of war 
between the two nations, and we were strangers. ‘ But as for 
myself,’ he kindly observed, ‘I am not concerned about you, and 
if you will agree to call on Esquire Cushing to-morrow, I will 
return home,’ — to which we agreed, exhorting him to repent. 
The next day we called at Esquire Cushing’s tavern, (for his 
were the double honors of landlord and magistrate,) and ordered 
refreshments. At evening we were formally summoned into his 
presence. I walked forward and Adams fell in the rear in or- 
der that I might act as the chief speaker. Mr. Cushing then ex- 
claimed, with all the harsh authority a British tyrant could as- 
sume, * What ’s your business in this country ?’ I replied, ‘To 
preach Christ’s Gospel, Sir.’ *‘ By what authority?’ ‘ By the 
authority of Heaven, Sir.’ At this the old man began to look sur- 
prised and beaten, thinking probably that I knew his character too 
well to succeed in this sort of treatment; and my friend Adams, 
constitutionally mild and retiring, began to take courage. He then 
observed, ‘ How came you in this country?’ ‘ My father, pur- 
chasing a tract of land in the town of Crompton, brought me into 
this country when nine years old, and, Sir, I have as good a right 
here as you or any other man.’ ‘ Have you taken the oath of 
allegiance?’ ‘Yes, Sir.’ * Let me see your certificate,’ added 
he. I presented it, it was readand returned. ‘ Are you a son of 
Major Badger of Crompton?’ ‘I am, Sir.’ ‘* Well, you ’d better 
be at home than to be strolling about the country.” ‘I thank you, 
Sir; I shall attend to what employment I think best, and shall 
visit what part of the country I please.’ Here I was dismissed, 
and I conclude he thought me a saucy fellow. 
‘“‘ Next, poor Adams had to walk up. He came forward with 
a calm and delicate countenance, clothed in the sweet temper of 
the Lamb. The blood, which had forsaken his beardless face, 
now returned and adorned his cheeks with their accustomed 
bloom, as he stood before a ‘ beast of the deep’ who possessed 
much of the spirit that prevailed much in his mother country 
during the reign of Queen Mary. .... Brother Adams had 
taken the oath of allegiance, but, as he could present no certifi- 
cate, he experienced much difficulty and suffered much abuse. 
But his soft answers served to turn away wrath. As I knew him 
I spoke in his favor, and after a short time we were dismissed. 
The next morning, after paying an extravagant price for poor 
and to us disagreeable entertainment, we departed, rejoicing that 
we in our youthful days were counted worthy to suffer for Jesus’s 
sake.” — Memoir, pp. 75, 76. 


His final parting with Adams was a severe trial. 
They had become endeared by common labors and expe- 
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riences, but Adams finally determined to “join the Soci- 
ety,” meaning the Methodists. He felt that he must 
lean for support on some established order. No, said 
Badger ; let us go forth together and preach a free salva- 
tion to all who will hear us. But as Adams was bent on 
“going to Conference,” they walked together through 
the woods for the last time, knelt down and prayed with 
their arms around each other, bathed each other’s bosoms 
in tears, and parted, Adams to the Methodists and Badger 
to his lone mission in the wide world. 

There was a town in Lower Canada called Ringsey, 
which had a local eminence as a place of worldliness and 
wickedness. Badger was invited to preach there, and 
made an appointment. There was a general attendance 
of the people, prompted doubtless by curiosity to hear 
what the boy had to say. He rode a long distance, and 
arrived fatigued, and his horse travel-worn. They were 
all strangers, and no one offered him entertainment. He 
tied his weary animal by the way-side, and as he walked 
through the crowd that glared stupidly upon him, he felt 
his heart go out toward them in tender yearnings and 
solicitude. He took his text from Zechariah ix. 12, “ Turn 
you to the strong hold, ye prisoners of hope”; and as he 
proceeded with his discourse, the assembly melted into 
tears and many sobbed aloud. At the close of the ser- 
mon, he asked those who wished him to pray for them to 
rise, when the greater part of the audience stood up. 
“ What shall I do to besaved?” broke audibly from their 
lips, and during the last prayer the speaker’s voice was 
nearly drowned amid the cries and sobbings of the con- 
gregation. He left the place at the close of the meeting, 
and did not return for several weeks. But when he did 
return, all was changed. Old and young flocked out to 
meet him, and in place of stupid wonderment were the 
songs of deliverance. 

Mr. Badger seems to have labored in Lower Canada 
about two years. His preaching everywhere was attended 
with the same demonstrations of power. The scenes 
described in the Memoir, especially where he falls again 
into the hands of the civil officers, or where he comes 
homeward and preaches to his own kindred and neigh- 
bors, are very interesting ; but for these we must refer the 
reader to the book itself. In 1814 he made a farewell 
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visit to the places where he had preached and gathered 
converts, parting from them with many tears. He felt 
called to visit New England on a missionary tour; his 
health at that time was feeble, and his converts feared 
they should never see him more. 

He came to New Hampshire and preached in his 
native Gilmanton and the neighboring towns. Here the 
same success attended his efforts. Multitudes crowded 
to hear him, and many went away with the arrows of 
conviction in their souls. He was invited to New Hamp- 
ton by the Calvinistic clergyman of that town, and was 
requested to preach to his people while he (the clergy- 
man) should be absent on a journey. Mr. Badger accord- 
ingly made an appointment. He seems at first to have 
felt the constraint and delicacy of his position. He was 
to speak to a people who were asleep under a dead ortho- 
doxy, and he must say things that did not agree with the 
reigning theology, in order to wake them into life, and 
turn them from dead creeds and dead works to the living 
God. But when face to face with his congregation he 
could no longer hesitate; his soul was swept by the 
Divine Spirit, and he gave way to the whole thought that 
was in him; the stereotype Calvinism melted away at 
his touch, and the people “praised God aloud.” A 
deacon of the church, who seems to have waked up from 
along sleep, came to him, and said, with much emotion, 
“ T want you to preach at my house this evening.” An 
appointment was given out, and the house was thronged. 
There was not probably an anti-Calvinist present, but he 
“resolved as a dying man to dohisduty.” He seems on 
these occasions to have been particularly happy in the 
choice of his text, which on this occasion was from 
Malachi iv. 2, “ Unto you that fear my name shall the sun 
of righteousness arise with healing in his wings.” He had 
not proceeded far before the young people were “weeping 
aloud”; some Free-will Baptists joined with them; the 
deacon was “struck with the power of God,” and fell 
prostrate upon the floor; a haughty young woman came 
forward, kneeled, and cried for mercy ; and the house was 
“filled with the Divine glory.” This scene lasted till 
one o’clock at night. The next day Mr. Badger walked 
forth among the people. He found indeed that the dead 
sea of Calvinism was broken up, that multitudes were 
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seeking Christ, and as he went from house to house, 
praying and conversing, the faces of the children wore a 
thoughtful solemnity. ; 

The next evening he held another meeting at the same 
house, and its power was not less manifest. The deacon 
again “fell under the power of God,” the young woman 
whose conscience had been stricken the evening previous 
walked through the crowd, taking her companions by the 
hand, and pleading persuasively with them to come to 
Jesus and be saved. One man who had fallen from his 
Christian profession was stricken down and lay speech- 
less, and some rejoiced in a new and glorious fruition of 
Jesus Christ. 

A new trial awaited this lone missionary of Christ. 
Parson Hilliard of course returned and saw the work that 
had been done, a work not accomplished without setting 
aside the doctrine of election and the preaching of a free 
salvation. It was soon discovered that Mr. Badger’s 
converts partook of his free, loving, and Christ-like spirit, 
and utterly refused to be put under the exhausted receiver 
of a sectarian church. The consequence was, that the 
sectaries, when they found they could not use Mr. Badger, 
or avail themselves of his revivals to build themselves up, 
turned and reviled him, and cast out his name as evil. 
They seem to have been worse adversaries than the 
Canada justices, for their means were more subtle and 
underhand. It was a sore trial to him, causing him 
sometimes desponding and bitter reflections, though these 
would soon give place to the joyous consciousness that 
God was with him. Unlike most other missionaries, who 
could fall back upon their church or constituency for 
sympathy and encouragement, his sole resort in those 


trials was the God who sent him forth. About this 
time he writes :— 


‘** How many trials I have passed through during these four 
months! I well remember the real feelings of my heart as I was 
riding from Rye to Portsmouth across a fine plain, whilst I medi- 
tated on my mission and present lot in the world. Leaving my 
horse I retired into the still grove, where none but the heavenly 
powers could hear the expression of my burdened soul. As I 
considered my situation, — a feeble youth, hundreds of miles from 
home, among entire strangers, and bound by solemn duty to the 
world of dying sinners, — I was constrained to weep before God in 
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this wilderness. Herel sought hisaid. How oft on that journey 
did I weep for miles as I rode the streets! Angels! ye are wit- 
nesses to the sleepless nights that passed away as I thought of the 
unreconciled state of mankind, and my duty to them.” 


Again he writes :— 


‘* Here I am, a poor child, wandering about the world among 
strangers, spending what little property I have, my bodily 
strength almost worn out in preaching, between two and three 
hundred miles from home; and whilst I am thus, they are 
crowned with the honors of this life, and no shaft of sectarian 
malice is ever hurled at them.” 


Tt will be recollected that now he was only twenty- 
three years old. Notwithstanding these trials he still went 
on his way, always with success and triumph. We select 
one incident which very well illustrates what enemies 
opposed him, and how they were defeated. 

He had made an appointment to preach in Notting- 
ham. A few individuals hired an old, broken-down cler- 
gyman to go there before him and preoccupy the pulpit. 
As Mr. Badger rode up, he found a large concourse 
assembled from eight different towns. They thronged 
about him, saying, “ The Devil is in the pulpit”; but he 
entered the church notwithstanding, the multitude fol- 
lowing and filling the house. He very civilly accosted 
the clergyman, and offered to divide the service with him. 
This was refused, when Mr. Badger gave notice that he 
should preach in “ Mr. Nealey’s orchard,” the service to 
begin in ten minutes; and bidding the gentleman of the 
pulpit good-morning, he left the house, the throng fol- 
lowing, with the exception of the clergyman and his five 
employers. ‘They repaired to the grove, singing a song 
of Zion by the way; and there, “ with the azure heavens 
for a sounding-board,” Mr. Badger held the multitude by 
his sanctified and overpowering eloquence. The tongues 
of thirty or forty of his hearers were loosened, and the 
meeting continued without interruption for five hours. 

The Memoir takes us with the young preacher 
through the various scenes of his missionary life, every- 
where winning souls to Christ, almost always reaching 
the young with subduing -power, leading them by hun- 
dreds to the water’s side, sometimes while the moonlight 


was tinging them with silver, where with songs of praise 
a? 
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they would take their baptismal vows. We will not fol- 
low the narrative, but give a summary account of his 
subsequent labors: we have related enough to illustrate 
the power and spirit of the man. 

He had received ordination in 1814, probably from the 
Free-will Baptists, still maintaining his independent po- 
sition, —“ No master but Christ.” In 1817, and subse- 
quently, he preached as an itinerant in the State of New 
York, and it was observable afterwards that the Chris- 
tian societies that sprung up and are now prosperous lay 
precisely in the track of his labors. Here he found co- 
workers in the same cause, earnest men who had been im- 
pressed with the same idea and moved by the same spirit. 
The numerous churches that rose up and were organized 
under their care became associated as the “ Christian 
Connection,” that is, those who were determined to reject 
all sectarian names. The names of Elder Millard and J. 
L. Pevey occur in connection with that of Mr. Badger as 
efficient laborers in the same cause. 

Mr. Badger had occasion to exercise his powers as a 
controversialist, which seem to have been of a most 
remarkable order. Calvinism, with its hard front, always 
rose up to oppose him, and sometimes challenged him to 
debate. But his knowledge of human nature, obtained by 
a profound and varied experience, his ready tact and skill, 
his clear intellect, his native powers of reasoning, his free, 
commanding, and fervid utterance out of a heart that 
yearned tenderly for the salvation of souls, the searching 
pathos that always found its way to his hearer and won 
him at last, his imperturbable self-command, his good 
nature, tinged sometimes, we should think, with humor, 
his power of raillery and sarcasm, that was seldom used, 
— these carried it, at least in the estimation of his audi- 
ence, over the dialectics, the learning, and the hard logic 
of his Calvinistic opponents. Once he was moved to 
rise and speak in an orthodox meeting after the minister 
had got through; denying some of the scholastic dog- 
mas which had been advanced, the Trinity and Election, 
the minister left; but “what was better,’ says Mr. 
Badger, “the Lord was with us,” for his Spirit, though 
grieved away by dry subtilties, came down upon the 
assembly when invoked from a heart that had been 
warmed into love by its heavenly gales. 
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In 1825 he travelled through the West, preaching in 
various places in Ohio and Kentucky; and there he 
learned the vast extent of the religious movement which 
had drawn him into its work. He could not have known, 
when a solitary missionary and sending up his prayers 
for help in the lonely pine-groves of New Hampshire, that 
thousands of hearts were at that moment swept by the 
same spirit of the Lord, which one day were to welcome 
him to their warm and loving fellowship in the full liberty 
of Jesus Christ. Conferences had been formed in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Kentucky, comprising already three hundred preachers 
and fifteen thousand brethren, worshipping one God in 
one person, having no creed but the Bible, and calling 
no man master but the Lord Jesus Christ. Still the 
revival was rapidly spreading, sometimes with an excess 
of enthusiasm which Mr. Badger did his best to correct 
and guide by his cool and excellent judgment. 


*‘ Under date of April 1, 1826,” says Mr. Holland, ‘ Mr. 
Badger gives a very lengthy, interesting, and, we should judge, 
faithful account of his visit in Ohio and Kentucky, of the pro- 
ceedings of a Conference in each of those States, convened for 
the purpose of receiving and answering his message for the 
East, both of which were hearty in their responses of friendship, 
and both furnished him with materials for giving their true 
history to the brethren of the East and North. He speaks of 
three denominational centres, which he thinks the- future will 
witness, each having a periodical and a bookstore connected with 
it, — Cincinnati the centre for the West, New York for the East, 
and some place in one of the Carolinas for the South. From 
Rev. William Kinkade, that able, strong-minded, and heroic 
divine who had served his country in legislative councils and 
humanity by his ministry, Mr. Badger received a strong letter, 
giving an account of the rise and growth of the Christian Con- 
ference on the Wabash, of one in Indiana, and touching on some 
of the larger points of primitive faith.” 


The East and West were thus answering to each other 
through that same spirit that was sweeping through both, 
raising up its own ministers and anointing them for the 
great work of religious reform and the conversion of 
souls. 

Mr. Badger preached awhile in Boston, where he 
became acquainted with Channing and Ware, whom he 
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speaks of with much affection. But he returned to his 
labors in the State of New York, where for several years 
he had editorial charge of the “ Palladium,” then the 
organ of the Christian Connection, which he conducted 
with judgment and ability. 

We have selected incidents principally from the early 
periods of Mr. Badger’s life, because those illustrate most 
fully the nature of his religious experience and the sources 
of his power. ‘The later periods, when his mind was 
more fully matured and developed, are not less devoid of 
interest, but for these we must refer the reader to the 
pages of the Memoir. Notwithstanding his vast and 
varied labors, sometimes preaching every day in the week 
for a month together, it does not appear that his health 
broke down under them. We suppose the reason to 
have been, that he so rejoiced in his work that it was not 
work to him, and that his piety had no tinge of asceti- 
cism, but was the very sunshine of love. There seems 
to have been none of that morbid action of the religious 
sentiment which we witness in so many revivalists, and 
which is always so exhaustive to the physical energies. 
Nevertheless, he died in the full meridian of his usefulness. 
When apparently in the entire possession of his usual 
health, he was suddenly stricken down with paralysis, a 
tendency to which was supposed in his case to have 
been hereditary. He rallied and preached again for a 
while with the same intellectual clearness, but with his 
bodily powers impaired and crippled. He finally became 
entirely helpless, retaining’ all his tranquillity of mind, 
when onsthe 12th of May, 1852, he rested from all his la- 
bors, “ weary in the work, but not of it.” 

We have already indicated the present results of the 
enterprise to which Mr. Badger devoted his rare talents 
and energies. ‘The “ Christian Connection” at this time 
is said to embrace fifteen hundred churches, as many 
ministers, and three hundred and fifty thousand members. 
They have just founded and endowed a college, for 
which they raised at once one hundred thousand dollars. 
They have placed one of the best educators in the countr 
at the head of it, and at its opening eleven hundred stu- 
dents applied for entrance. Because the believers “ were 
first called Christians at Antioch,” they call their insti- 
tution Antioch College. They have chosen for its site a 
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place in Ohio called “ Yellow Springs,” said to be 
remarkable for its salubrity and charming and picturesque 
scenery. It commands the whole field of the West, starts 
unencumbered with effete theologies, its plan is con- 
ceived in the large and liberal spirit of the denomination, 
and must, if wisely carrried out, commend itself to the 
large and liberal spirit of the West, and indeed of the 
whole country, which calls louder and louder for an un- 
sectarianized education and a Christianity disentangled 
of the dead formulas of the past. 

In reading the life of the very extraordinary man here 
given us in the pages of Mr. Holland, and in gathering 
such facts as we have been able concerning these remark- 
able people, we have endeavored to discern the elements 
of their life and strength. This Memoir has let us fur- 
ther into a knowledge of the case than anything else we 
have read. Statistics and general statements about 
their measures and operations do not enlighten us like 
the details ‘of one such life and experience. Mr. Badg- 
er, it is true, was only one among the hundreds of 
earnest men called simultaneously and by an inward 
impulse to this work of evangelization. But in the 
Eastern States he seems to have been the Whitefield 
of the movement, or rather Whitefield and Wesley in 
one; for with Whitefield’s power of moving, convincing, 
and drawing impenitent men to the Saviour, he had also 
the practical wisdom of organizing and securing perma- 
nently the results of the revival, which Whitefield had not, 
but which Wesley possessed in an eminent degree. 

The first important fact which occurs on reading the 
Memoir is the all-important place which Christ has, both 
in his preaching and religious experience. This was the 
“moving power” that swayed him, and by which he 
swayed the multitudes. It was not merely the Christ of 
the past that he believed in, but Christ as living and 
present, and working in the soul of the believer as the 
power of God unto salvation. He calls him the “ medi- 
atorial centre” of Divine grace, pardon, and love. The 
rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity, with its kindred 
technicalogies, brought this great doctrine home to his 
soul with clear and redoubled force, and made it the 
fountain of his energy. So we suppose it has been in 
all the great renewals in Christian history. The doc- 
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trines of Christianity do not seem to have lain, in the 
inmost experience of Mr. Badger, in any wise different, 
than in the experience of the Methodists with whom he 
first came in contact. It wasa present Saviour, the me- 
diatorial centre of all their hopes and joys, which formed a 
common bond and drew them together. The following 
lines were quoted by Mr. Badger as descriptive of his 
feelings at the first and most important epoch of his spir- 
itual history, and are important mainly as disclosing the 
fact of which we speak :— 


“O glorious Father! let my soul pursue 
The wondrous labyrinth of love divine, 
And follow my Redeemer to the cross. 
Nailed to the cross, — his hands, his feet, all torn 
With agonizing torture ! — 
Stupendous sacrifice ! mysterious love ! 
He died! The Lord of life, the Saviour died ! — 
The sun of righteousness eclipsed in death ! 
A short eclipse. For soon he rose again, 
All-glorious, to resume his native skies ! 
O love beyond conception ! — 
In silent rapture all my powers adore.”’ 


Again, it is quite remarkable that, with all the imme- 
diate and striking results which followed his preaching, 
he never preached “the wrath of God,” or wielded the 
artificial terrors of false theology. Adopting the most 
cheering views of God’s paternal character and love, he still 
seems to have rejected every form of Universalism. His 
mind would have revolted from such views as Edwards 
held forth in his celebrated sermon which so frightened 
the people at Enfield; but results not less striking were 
produced under his preaching, melting hearts of stone, 
and making them see and deplore their ingratitude and 
sin through the very power of that Divine sympathy with 
which he was himself inspired and moved. He rejected 
the dogma of total depravity, with its kindred and para- 
lyzing doctrine of human inability. But he felt and saw 
the malignant evil of an impenitent heart, the universal 
necessity of regeneration, and the soul’s hopeless desola- 
tion and ruin away from Christ. Knowing and seeing 
this, he made his appeal and drew men to Christ, less 
evidently through terrors and threatenings than by that 
contagious sympathy so broad and warm that all hearts 
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melted before it and came in lowly surrender to the 
Saviour. 

There is another fact which will arrest the reader of 
this Memoir. One would be tempted at first, on read- 
ing of the immediate results which followed Mr. Badger’s 
preaching, to say that it was “mere excitement,” which 
would soon subside. Rude, ignorant, and insensate 
people would travel from a distance, perhaps not hav- 
ing heard a sermon for years, prompted, it may have 
been, from mere curiosity. “ Has he come?” and “ Will 
he preach?” Such people would be subdued beneath 
the power of his word. All classes, old and young, 
would be converted. Hundreds would be baptized, and 
such numbers would throng after the preacher, that the 
“regular clergyman” would sneeringly compare the 
scene to a “general training.” And yet permanent 
results would follow. Societies would spring up in the 
path where he had been. His converts would stand fast 
in the faith. Perhaps where he first came and found 
them scoffing, he would return and find them praying or 
singing hymns. Undoubtedly there were numbers who 
were impressed by his preaching, and who were even 
baptized, whose impressions fast faded away: what we 
mean to say is, that the results in the main were such as 


to show that his word was attended with the converting * 


and regenerating power of the Spirit of God. 

There are some questions which have been raised in 
our past theological controversies, which seem in a fair 
way to get a practical answer. The author of the his- 
tory of the “ Great Awakening” under Whitefield and 
Edwards assumes, with most amusing complacency, that 
the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism did all the work, and 
attempts to show off their results in contact with the 
paralyzing influences of “ Arminianism.” He forgot two 
very important facts: that Calvinism had had almost 
sole and undisputed possession of the New England 
churches for more than one hundred years, and that when 
Whitefield came, he found them, as he thought, nearly all 
dead, and their clergy “unconverted”; that at this very 
time an “awakening” was going on under the bold 
“ Arminianism” of Wesley, which shook England out 
of its sleep, and which now, after a century has expired, 
is rolling its force unspent over our Western prairies. 
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The truth is, that Calvinism when nakedly held and 
preached and practised results in death, and then a quasi 
Arminianism is resorted to. Men are addressed as if they 
could repent and do something for their own salvation, 
and believing it, they wake up again to life and action. 
The “Christian” movement settles pretty effectually 
and very practically the question as to what doctrines 
enter into the best system of revivalism. We have been 
exceedingly impressed with one feature in the results of 
the “ Christian ” revival, in which Methodism is by no 
means wanting, but which appeared Jess conspicuously in 
the revivals of Whitefield and Edwards. We mean le 
dom from censoriousness and uncharitableness among the 
converts. It is not enough that men are aroused and be- 
come religious. Have they afterwards that overflowin 
tenderness that comes from a saving knowledge of Christ, 
those broad, warm, and genial sympathies which create 
around them an atmosphere of mellow light and sun- 
shine, which tend to unite and fuse together all the 
people of God, and which go out in affectionate yearn- 
ings for the salvation of souls, or will they become hard, 
dogmatic, and exclusive? It depends very much upon 
what class of doctrines men are converted under, and 
around which they are organized. We have seen how 
it was with Mr. Badger and his converts, and indeed with 
the whole Christian movement. The converts could not 
be sectarianized ; it seemed to them wicked to belong to 
any church but that of the first-born, and they longed to 
hold the saints of God alike in one all-€mbracing love. 
But, alas! they could find no such church; their preach- 
ers were charged with leaving their converts “on the 
common,” and so they gathered them around that Divine 
Mediator whose free grace had saved them, calling them- 
selves by a name wide enough to cover all the followers 
of Jesus. 

We hope the Christian denomination will have what 
indged is now promised them, a long and glorious career 
of prosperity ; that their fervid spirit will melt away the 
barriers which keep Christians apart, and commend the 
Gospel to many now lost to Christ through the jargon 
and shibboleth of the sects; that the wide West will feel 
their influence more and more, and that they will carry 
the tidings of a free salvation through all its spreading 
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and beautiful valleys. Two dangers lie in their way. ° 
One is, that when they come to theologize and settle 
more definitely the doctrines of Christianity, a process 
which every Christian people must go through, —they will 
set up some narrower creed than that of the “ Church of 
the first-born,” and so degenerate into a mere sect, and be 
placed on a level with the rest. But this they cannot do 
without reversing their whole history and undoing all 
they have done so well.» There is another rock on which 
there is far more danger that they will split. It is that 
of swerving from the grand and all-renewing doctrine 
through which they have converted so many souls: 
“ Christ the mediatorial centre of grace, pardon, and love.” 
Now that they are mantling with life and strength, Christ is 
“ the central sun of their religious experience” ; but being 
established, and coming at length to speculate more upon 
the nature of Christ, will he become to them merely his- 
torical, an “example ” to be read about, and so will they 
sink into a freezing rationalism, or will Christ continue 
to be to them a present and living Saviour, through 
whom God reveals himself out of the heavens, and floods 
his Church with grace and love? If this doctrine is not 
explained away, but held fast and firm, we are persuaded 
that they can never decline, and that their love can never 
wax cold. Christ will become to them more and more 
their life, their joy, their glory and head, and though their 
zeal will not always be like that of their first revivals, 
which might have been sometimes wild and irregular, it 
shall lose no whit of its depth and warmth ; it shall only 
change to more tranquil fervors, like those produced by 
the sun at high noon, beneath which all objects are truly 
revealed and all nature lies aglow. 


E. H. 8. 





Art. V.—OLD AGE.* 


Cicero’s little treatise on Old Age has come down to 
us unhurt over the floods of time; and, like the magic 
boat in the Scottish ballad, 





* Cicero’s Cato Major ; an Essay on Old Age. Literally translated by 
Cyrus R. Epmonps. London: Bohn. 1850. 
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*“ When it could not climb the brow of the waves, 
It needled them through below.” 


Even when buried out of sight, it was guided forward. 
It could hardly help coming thus; not only because 
it is every way worthy of the genius and fame of its 
author, but because the subject is one of profound interest 
to every reflecting person. All are not students and 
scholars. Many will be quite indifferent to the history 
or the literature of an ancient foreign people and a 
departed empire, and not care a sesterce either for Roman 
eloquence or the old Grecian philosophies filtered through 
a Roman mind. But all wish to live to be old; while 
at the same time most men are apt to fear that they 
shall have but a hard time of it if they do. An encour- 
aging word, therefore, sounding far away from beyond 
the Christian era, and with the voice of the great master 
of eloquence, must needs have been welcomed with a 
constant curiosity that would not allow it to perish. 
‘The present new translation, like the rest of Mr. Bohn’s 
valuable Classical Series, pretends to no literary beauty, 
but aims only at an exact rendering of the meaning of 
the original. In this it is very faithful. But something 
between its dry, hard manner, and the prim paraphrase of 
Melmoth, with its diffusive, old-fashioned elegance and 
occasional mistakes, is still a work to be desired. The 
first English translation was printed by Caxton, in folio, 
in 1481, and has at the end the following curious notice, 
by way of “colophon”:—“ Thus endeth the boke of Tulle 
of Old age translated out of latyn in to Frenshe by lau- 
rence de primo facto at the commaundement of the noble 
prynce Lowys duc of Burbon, and emprynted by me 
symple persone William Caxton in to Englysshe at the 
playsir solace and reuerence of men growing in to olde 
age the x11 day of August the yere of our lord m.cccc. 
Lxxx1.” We may remark here, that more than thirty 
years before the appearance of Melmoth’s version, an 
American one was printed from the manuscript of James 
Logan, Esq., of Pennsylvania, by Benjamin Franklin, at 
Philadelphia, in 1744. Dr. Franklin, in his preface, “The 
Printer to the Reader,” certainly overrates the merits of 
his friend’s translation, which is a very inaccurate per- 
formance; pleasantly enough written, on the whole, but 
taking the most unwarrantable liberties with the text, 
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and often misapprehending its meaning altogether. He 
asserts it to be the “ first Translation of a Classic in this 
Western World,” and hails it as “a happy Omen, that 
Philadelphia shall become the Seat of the American 
Muses.” He is right in his assertion, we have no doubt, 
although that honor, such as it is, has been claimed, 
through some strange mistake, for an imaginary Vir- 
ginian. 

The illustrious Roman composed this essay when he 
was in the sixty-second or sixty-third year of his life, and 
addressed it to his friend Atticus, who was five or six 
years older. But as if even these terms of age were too 
small to give full authority to his treatment of his sub- 
ject, he goes back to the earlier and happier days of his 
country’s history, and introduces, as the medium of speak- 
ing his own sentiments, old M. Porcius Cato, the famous 
Censor, who had died about a hundred years before, at the 
age of eighty-five. This wasa fine touch ofart. It gave 
him an opportunity of indulging in those reminiscences 
of ancient worthies on which he loved so well to expa- 
tiate, and at the same time to hold up the example of a 
venerable name, which presented in a remarkable manner 
the blessings that could be enjoyed and the services that 
could be rendered at so advanced a stage of our earthly 
being. Cato Major ought certainly to have had a place, 
and a high one, in the list of the aged and admirable, 
some of whom, with their deeds, we suggested to our 
readers a few months ago. Late in life he betook him- 
self with all the ardor of youth to the study of the Gre- 
cian literature, which he had before decried. In his 
eighty-first year he defended himself against a capital 
charge with unshaken firmness of voice and side, and with 
an unhesitating memory. Four yeats after that, he took 
an active part in the prosecution of a perfidious and 
cruel Roman commander; denouncing him in a power- 
ful speech, which he afterwards recorded in an historical 
work that he was engaged upon, only a few weeks before 
his death. We cannot write these lines without being 
reminded of a noble citizen of our own, crowned with 
civic and academic honors. He is not severe, like 
Cato, nor was he ever called on to vindicate himself 
against any perilous accusation. But if another military 
culprit had to be brought to justice, we would engage for 
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it that he would be ready to stand against him; that the 
language of his crimination would be as keen as ever; 
ay, and that he would write it down in his “ Origines ” 
after the trial was done. 

The method of this essay is exceedingly simple. After 
a short preface dedicated to Atticus, the author describes 
Scipio and Lelius, two young patricians, as waiting upon 
Cato toward the close of his long career, desiring to learn 
from so eminent an example what his thoughts and feel- 
ings were at his advanced period, and how they might be 
themselves prepared for what seemed to them the incon- 
veniences and burdens of accumulated years. The old 
man cheerfully complies with their wishes ; discoursing 
in a grave but genial strain, calculated in every respect 
to elevate their minds on the subject of their curiosity 
and apprehensions. He does not utter a single com- 
plaint about the uncertain tenures of our being and its 
short duration, the vanity of the world, the changes of 
time, or the decays of nature. Not only no murmuring 
word, but no discouraged one, drops from his lips. He 
speaks with the same steadfast alacrity as when he 
marched with the Roman armies, and insisted upon the 
improvements and reforms of the Roman streets, and 
withstood the displeasure of Senate and people. He 
contends that old age is not necessarily, or of itself, an 
unhappy season; and proceeds to reply to four principal 
objections that may be alleged against it. The first is, 
that it calls men off from active affairs; the second, that 
it enfeebles the body; the third, that it deprives them of 
almost all pleasures; and the fourth, that it is in the 
close neighborhood of death. ‘To meet the first three of 
these, he adduces sturdy instances — his own among the 
number — of those hose age was tolerably exempt from 
those deprivations ; he shows, moreover, that they are not 
confined to any condition of advanced years, but may 
invade the younger portions of life. He holds up the 
thought that: there are better things for man than out- 
ward activity and physical strength, and that the satisfac- 
tions of the mind should be preferred to the gratifications 
and tumults of the senses. He points at the helps that 
are provided for us by the appointments of nature ; and 
maintains that happiness must be found in our disposi- 
tions and characters, not in temporal circumstances. 
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This and much more of the same courageous sort. He 
then takes up the last alleged misery of old ‘ge, that it 
must soon die, and denies that therein it suffers injury, 
or has the least reason for lamentation. He declares the 
fear of death to be an unworthy timidity in any one 
and at any period; and how much more unworthy of the 
old and the wise! He offers arguments, doctrines, exam- 
ples, in support of this; and closes them all in with the 
profession of his belief that there is another and higher 
existence for departed souls. He is convinced that his 
deceased friends are still living, in the only life that 
deserves the name. And this persuasion, drawn from 
his own thoughts, he confirms by the authority of the 
most illustrious philosophers, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato. 
He repeats with delight the confident words of Xeno- 
phon’s Cyrus the Elder to his children, as he lay on his 
death-bed; than which nothing can be calmer, surer, or 
nobler. With a spirit kindling higher as he speaks, he 
finds himself borne away with desire to behold the in- 
habitants of that better land. He insists that he would 
not be detained on his way to join them, and would not 
accept the offer from a god to make him a boy again. 
He then breaks out in that beautiful strain which has 
been so often repeated: “ O glorious day, when I shall 
repair to that divine council and assembly of souls!” 

A recent writer, while he extols this piece as one of the 
most precious that antiquity has bequeathed to us, yet 
speaks of it as “a tissue of special pleading.” We can 
by no means agree to this rather captious charge. The 
piece is as logical as it need be, to say nothing of its 
‘skill and beauty. It does not speak on both sides, that 
is true; and for that we like it the better. We wanteda 
brave word, and all brave, upon a desponding subject ; 
and we have got it. Old Cato was not given to qualify- 
ing, whatever may be said of that too unsteady Cicero 
who here speaks in his character. And Cicero himself, 
who a few years afterwards stretched out his neck to 
assassins, and who hovers still between the admira- 
tion and the pity of the whole learned world, had no 
intention here to balance an argument, though no man 
could do it better, but to strike an elevating and cheering 
impression into the heartof humanity ; and may God — 


his Optimus, Maximus, as well as ours — bless him for it ! 
6 * 
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In offering a few reflections upon the same subject, we 
do not thinf of following out his train of reasoning, and we 
propose to ourselves an entirely different plan. We wish 
to face the great fact of our decay, and of the ravage that 
the wear of time inflicts upon us, without seeking to 
make out a partial case on either side ; without any fear 
of the worst that has been boded about it, and without 
any flattery of that poetic opinion which will hear only 
of its tranquillities, and see nothing but an Indian sum- 
mer and a gently descending sun, when the frosts have 
come, and the short day is closing. We would look 
faithfully at its darker, as well as its brighter aspects. 

And we must admit that the darker coloring is that 
which prevails the most in ancient and modern writings. 
Nor is this strange, when we consider how the sadder 
portions of that failing time force themselves upon the 
notice and the sympathies of men, while its more cheer- 
ful features have, for the most part, to be sought out and 
appreciated by the higher sentiments of our nature. In 
the Old Testament, the bent and wasted forms of the 
heroes of its history are apt to m:xe but melancholy 
pictures. There is Isaac with his dim eyes; and Jacob 
with his gloomy retrospections; and Barzillai, in the 
midst of his joyless riches that could not restore to him 
a single one of his former delights, at only fourscore 
years refusing to go up with his triumphant king to Jeru- 
salem because he could not taste his delicacies nor hear 
the music of his sweet singers; and that king himself, 
the great bard and conqueror, brought down to imbecility 
and the most pitiful dependence. It is not till we open 


the New Testament that there is any great change of 


the scene. There, on its first pages, stands Simeon, with 
the infant Christ in his arms, full of thankfulness and 
aspiration. “ Paul the aged,” far grander than he had 
ever been before, travels through with his marvellous 
mission. John, the last survivor of his brethren, breathes 
commandments of love with his faltering voice, and 
beholds with a better than any material eyeball his 
visions of God. Never was anything more mournful 
penned than that ninetieth Psalm, when it loads our poor, 
vanishing life with the wrath of the Almighty Bestower 
of it. In one of the least ancient books of the elder 
Scriptures there is a formal account of the infirmities of 
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age, comparing it to a tottering and crumbling house. 
It reads, the greater part of the way at least, like a 
ghastly riddle. What a blessed supplement to this was 
the language of the Apostle to the Gentiles: “ We 
know that when our earthly house, this tent, is destroyed, 
we have a building of God!” 

When we come to the literature which i is called clas- 
sical, we find it crowded with the same dreary. views. 
The ‘elaborately painful details in Juvenal’s Tenth Satire 
furnish a striking example. Virgil places “ Sorrowful 
Old Age” in the gateway of the infernal regions, among 
the hideous company that belong to such a spot; and 
he makes one of his shepherds complain that it carries 
everything away with it, — even the mind itself. Modern 
poetry abounds with like representations, which it would 
be a disagreeable pedantry to repeat. Who can forget 
the concluding lines in Shakespeare’s seven ages in the 
mouth of “the melancholy Jaques.” A few persons 
may remember yet that wail of a perhaps mythic bard: 
“ Age is dark and unlovely; it is like the glimmering 
light of the moon, when it shines through broken clouds, 
and the mist is on the hills.’ There are flouts, too, that 
it has to put up with; as in those ancient lines by an 
unknown hand, set to a wild glee, that begin with 


“ Crabbed Age and Youth cannot live together,” 


and go on to draw between the two the most unpleasant 
contrasts. Then there sounds along, from a Muse of the 
truest pathos as well as the keenest wit which these lat- 
ter days have produced, that most mournful of refrains: 


‘¢ What can an old man do but die?”’ 


We cannot fail to perceive, however, that there is a 
marked difference as to the general tone between the 
modern writers and those of antiquity. This tone, 
in our Christian lands, has become more thoughtful, 
plaintive, and tender. If still sad, it avoids what is 
harsh and offensive. It touches the higher sentiments, 
and mixes kindly with human affections. We are 
tempted to translate an instance of this kind from 
the German of Friedrich Riickert. It sets forth the 
familiar idea of Moschus the Greek, that nature restores 
the growths of the ground, but not the objects of hu- 
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man love; and adds to it this, that the spring birds find 
everything scanty and leave everything full, while the 
heart begins with abundance and leaves all waste. 


FROM THE YOUTH-TIME. 


From my youthful day, from my youthful day, 
Comes a song with ceaseless tone ; 
O how far away, O how far away, 
What was my own ! 


What the swallow sung, what the swallow sung, 
Bringing the harvests and the spring, 
Village fields among, village fields te 
Does she still sing ? 


*¢ When I left the plain, when I left the plain, 
Heavy the bin and full the stall ; 
When I came again, when I came again, 
°T was empty all.” 


O mouth of childhood gay! mouth of childhood gay ! 


All unconsciously wise one! 


You know what the birds say, know what the bine say, 
Like Solomon. 


O thou dear home-floor! O thou dear home-floor ! 
Again within thy sacred bound 
Let me yet once more, let me yet once more, 
In dreams be found ! 


When I left the plain, when I left the plain, 
The Earth to me was Plenty’s hall ; — 
When I came again, when I came again, 
’ T was empty all. 


The swallow will come back ; the swallow will come back ; 
The empty crib its store regains ; — 
When the heart comes to lack, when the heart comes to lack, 
Void it remains. 


Back no swallow brings, back no swallow brings, 
What thou sighest for so sore ; 
Yet the swallow sings, yet the swallow sings, 
Just as before : 


** When I left the plain, when I left the plain, 
Heavy the bin and full the stall ; 
When I came again, when I came again, 
°T was empty all.” 


Semi, 
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This sigh of elegy, more expressive perhaps from its 
monotonous repetitions, has a pathetic charm about it. 
But it is in direct contrast, and not a favorable one, with 
“The Old Man’s Song” by the same poet, whose braver 
strain may be found in a former number of our work ;* 
and we cannot help adding on this point, that it reminds 
us, sorrowful as it is, of the drollery of an old man of our 
acquaintance, who did not agree with our rugged Cato 
in denying that he would accept, if it were offered him, 
the magic caldron which would boil him back into his 
cradle again, but who complained that one could not 
begin with being old, and find his way by degrees into 
the pleasures of childhood. A grotesqne thought, but 
suggestive of some wisdom, if we would but ponder it. 

We do not mean that the most repulsive features of 
this subject which have ever been drawn are wholly un- 
true. But they are never all true of any one person, and 
they belong only to extreme cases. ‘The whole may form 
an odious caricature, though we may not be able to point 
to any particular part, and say that it can have no place 
in the description. Neither do we contend that the silver 
tongue of the Roman orator did not pass over some 
things in silence, which it was not his object to relate, 
and which we do not love to anticipate. But we do say 
that it is the part of wisdom and of our better humanity, 
to leave off harping upon possible or even inevitable 
discomforts. We do say that the most animating views 
we can take are not only the worthiest of a rational 
mind, but the most real that can be presented to it. 

*¢ Nam Sophia ars illa est, que fallere suaviter horas 
Admonet, atque Orci non timuisse minas.” 

We deny altogether that there is the slightest exagger- 
ation, or any unwarrantable coloring, in what Cicero has 
depicted. On the contrary, the progress of refinement 
and the influence of the Christian revelation have given 
new sanction to his words, and brought into notice and 
effect other considerations of a like cheering character. 
We wish to avoid all the ground which he has so beauti- 
fully covered and so well sustained, and to set down, 
perhaps in a rambling way, what further reflections 
may be suggested. 





* For November, 1851, at the 419th page. 
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Doubtless, the penalties of continuing to live are mul- 
tiplied upon us as we go onward. Losses and dimi- 
nutions, infirmities of body and pains of thought, wea- 
rinesses and oppressions, are likely to come thicker 
along in the retinue of many years. Some ills and ails, 
that may possibly attack the earlier seasons, are pretty 
sure to besiege the last. We have no care to look away 
from these things. We would rather call attention to 
them, but only in a Christian manner, that so we may 
concede to them their sad place without levity or defiance 
or the least misgiving. We will go further than they go. 
We will add to bodily defects and injuries of fortune 
the harms with which the mind is threatened. Age 
comes in here also, and makes its despoilments, and 
leaves some things worse than they were before. In 
saying this, we are not thinking chiefly of the memory. 
That is the power that begins first to fade; and let it 
fade. Its light lingers longest on the little receding hills 
of childhood and youth, that may as well now sink out 
of sight. It relaxes its hold of many things that are not 
much worth preserving, or that would be revived with a 
pang; and it is not impossible that it may gain as much 
in peace as it parts with in power. It may be thus but 
taking gradual leave of what has performed its office and 
is needed no longer. We think of the effect on other 
faculties and habits of our being; and they are not very 
composing thoughts, we admit. The eye of the intellect 
grows filmy, like that inthe head. The unbraced inward 
ear becomes as little receptive of further instruction as 
the outer one of musical sounds and human voices. 
The solid nourishment of truth has to be mumbled ; and 
better savors than belong to the palate become vapid ; 
and alacrity is enfeebled in the purpose as well as in the 
limbs ; and a slow callousness creeps as easily over the 
perceptions of the spirit as over the delicate feelers of the 
skin. Habits may become mechanisms, and dispositions 
diseases ; lamentable to see, oftentimes. And then it is 
not among our comforts to consider, that the confidences 
of the mind are not likely to be strengthened, and they 
are not for the most part strengthened, by the hastening, 
but not brightening, suns of our revolving life. Experience 
does not teach us trust in events or men. The tendency 
is not to believe more as we observe more. We rather 
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learn to doubt, from frequent surprises, disappointments, 
and delusions, and the variations of what once seemed 
to be settled truths, and the strife of opinions. Mysteries 
do not diminish and thin away, but increase and deepen, 
as we look up at their airy shapes, which we could never 
reach high enough to touch, and which we now survey 
with a cooler, more timid, and more suspicious gaze. 
The time is getting late for pleasant credulities, and 
many a beautiful vision of hope is less clear than it used 
tobe. Grant all the disabilities and discomforts that have 
been named from first to last to be real and strong facts ; 
though to admit them all is a large concession, and to 
allow all that they claim against us would be an unjusti- 
fiable cowardice. Add even to these whatever anybody 
has ever charged upon the debtor column of the books 
of Time. We will shrink from no computations, — no, 
not the severest. After we have admitted the worst, 
there is another page on the opposite side; and we have 
not dealt fairly, or reckoned at all, till we have brought 
that into the account. Let us look honestly, sensibly, 
religiously, at this brighter part of God’s apportionments 
to his time-worn children. 

It would be strange indeed if He who “ knoweth our 
frame,’ for He made it, and who “ remembereth that we 
are dust,” for “the Lord is very pitiful and of tender 
mercy,” —if He whose care is so gracious over our 
infancy that his beloved Son described it as the guardian- 
ship of angels, —if He who so trains us up to manhood, 
filling our ripe days with his goodness, strengthening, 
instructing, defending us, all the way and in methods 
invisible and innumerable, and making the infirmities of 
nature and the injuries of fortune ministering servants to 
the souls of his elect, — if He should have no blessing 
left when his poor earthly child has the sorest need of it, 
and, as if the stores of his help were exhausted, or his 
concern for us clean gone, should turn over the last steps 
of our course to incurable sorrows and dark fates. But 
no such anomaly in his Providence, no such dishearten- 
ing exception to his paternal attributes, is found to exist. 
The angels that hover over the childhood of man remain 
in watch at the side of his old age, though with a more 
serious aspect and a browner wing. That last term of 
his existence here is not neglected, not unprovided. We 
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see that it is not; and see it in ways as beneficent and as 
admirable as those that accompanied the first flowers and 
the richest fruitage of life. The great law of compensa- 
tions, running through the whole course of the heavenly 
appointments, is not allowed to fall through now. Satis- 
factions of a calmer kind glide into the place of ardent 
pursuits and noisy pleasures. The delights of excite- 
ment, the hurry of business, the crowding of cares, are 
followed by a season of repose. If less can be done than 
formerly, there is less to do; and troubles are rather of 
another kind than more numerous or more severe. If a 
man must dispense with some things, he has achieved 
others, and is put in quiet possession of what all the 
strivings of his contentious days could not acquire. We 
should reflect that the changes which come approach 
gradually and in company, and converse together, and 
are often a kindly match for one another. We mistake 
entirely when we imagine any of its peculiar features 
fastened upon the face of a younger experience. Each 
of them has something that fits it to its place, and pre- 
vents it from being either a wretchedness or a deformity. 
As for the sufferings that the body is heir to, they are not 
particularly connected with the circumstances of either its 
growth or decay ; they visit itat anytime. Nay, the bills 
of mortality show in a most striking manner how the 
diseases that sweep away this precarious breath of ours 
deal far more with the immature and the seemingly 
strong, than with those who are further advanced. Deca 

does not burn and ache as our proud fulness does. The 
power of sensibility languishes with the rest of the forces. 
More than we can appreciate or count is done here, as 
everywhere else in the arrangements of the Divine com- 
passion, forbidding the thought of a withering exception 
now to all its former benefits. Whatever the sensual 
eye may see, or fail to see, it is still conspicuously there. 
There is a loosening from the earth, when we must let 
it go from under foot and hand. The old figures are 
still good of the easy dropping of what is mellow 
enough to fall, and of the shock of corn fully ripe bend- 
ing toward the sickle under the length of its summer and 
the weight of its wealth. You may once in a great 
while see a man in nature’s honest decrepitude. He has 
gone as far as a faithful use and care of himself could 
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carry him. But he can go no further. He cannot lift 
his head, or easily shuffle his feet along the ground that 
is waiting for them both. .And you say, and say truly, 
How sad a spectacle is that of living on the earth too 
long! But you must be careful not to transfer that case 
of imbecility to your own present condition and feelings. 
Look at his countenance and see how tranquil it is. 
Listen to his words. He is talking with the past, and not 
with you; perhaps with the dreams of his vague expectan- 
cy, but not with you ; and he does not know what weak 
words they are. His capacity of enjoyment is shrunk 
up to the very smallést measure; and so a few drops of 
God’s cordial pity make his little cup torun over. Close 
the scene. It is one not often beheld, and is blank of all 
joy. But even here there is a painting of love upon the 
falling curtain, and the last tone is a gentle one. 

~ Age is venerable. “ Thou shalt rise up before” it, 
said the ancient law; and long before that precept took 

the form of a statute, and for ever since, human hearts 
have found it written on their imperishable tablets. The 

rudest minds pay instinctively some homage to its sacred- 
ness. Age is venerable. Its white hair is “a crown of 
glory when found in the way of righteousness” ; and it 
imparts something of its honors to the most moderate 
deserts. Macbeth speaks in his despair of “ that which 
should accompany ” it, . 


** As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends ” ; 


and they naturally do accompany it, if no discreditable 
points of character forbid them to appear. It is well 
worth observing how a reputable man, though with no 
qualities or services to give him any special considera- 
tion, by merely continuing to live, adds every year to the 
estimation with which he is regarded. His kind looks 
are the more prized. His wise counsel, if he has any, is 
more respectfully waited for. The information furnished 
by his longer experience is gathered up and remembered. 
If he is put to trials, there is an unusual sympathy with 
him. If he bears himself stoutly, and shows a cheerful 
brow, a feeling of admiration stirs in us, and we welcome 
as peculiar sunshine the smile that comes to us from over 
so long a journey of years. His dignity, if he has any, 
has acquired new rights. His commendation, if we can 
VOL. LVII. — 4TH 8S. VOL. XXII. NO. I. 7 
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obtain it, seems to borrow the power of a blessing. We 
are not surprised at the Hebrew idea of a_ prophetic 
endowment imparted to the patriarchs; for his very time 
of life is of itself a sort of holy office. He has not im- 
probably outlived some things that were less worthy in 
him, and lived down others that once rose against him. 
If he has done this, it is an excellent achievement. If 
he has had no occasion to do it, that is more laudable 
still. He may speak of himself as upon the downward 
slope of the hill. It is common to speak in such a figure. 
But he does not appear so to his younger companions, 
who only look up to him the more. And unless our 
churches are a vanity and our faith a pretence, unless we 
have been deceiving others and ourselves with unreal 
promises, we ought to say rather that he is higher up on 
that mount of testimony which has God’s cloudy glory 
at its top. 

And now we touch upon death, which we believe to 
be the black ground-color of all the dreary pictures which 
have been drawn of this subject. We are persuaded that 
the dread of this has contributed more than anything else 
to sadden the scenery of what we call the vale of years. 
The grave is in its hollows; and it is that which makes 
men speak out against it with such gloomy complaints. 
It is not that the body is less competent, but that it must 
drope It is not that no more can be enjoyed, and no 
more brought to pass, than there is; but that the end of 
both is so close at hand. This is the last accusation to 
which Cicero’s piece undertook to reply ; and reserved to 
the last, doubtless because it was the gravest; and with- 
out the advantage of revelation he made in the character 
of his Cato a magnanimous and beautiful, though it 
could not be a full reply. And now let us ask how it 
happens that we, who call ourselves after the name of a 
higher discipleship than that of the sages of Greece, con- 
cede to that mysterious phantom even more than its 
ancient despotism, and allow it to domineer as it does 
over our imaginations and our timidity. It is a scandal 
to Christendom, that on this point its popular impres- 
sions are less worthy and more appalling than the views 
of the best heathen philosophy. But they are so. In 
spite of its risen Lord, and its triumphal Easters, and its 
immortality brought to light, and its jubilant repetitions 
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of the language of Paul without the spirit of his confid- 
ing and thanksgiving heart, they are seen to be so by 
all its shrinking apprehensions, and by the figures under 
which it has chosen to portray, whether in speech or in 
the representations of art, the necessity of our dissolu- 
tion. And truly, when we reflect what horrible doctrines 


_ began early to overspread the Christian world, and hang 


upon it still, like a pall embroidered with demons, we 
cannot much wonder that such an effect should have been 
produced. Ideas of penalty, and sovereign anger, and 
vengeance, and fiery torture, alarmed the most innocent, 
when they thought of their time to depart. The mon- 
strous dogma has not been driven out yet, of an eternity 
of woe suspended over the actions of such frail beings as 
we; —so governed by the organization and place which 
God ordains for us, so dependent on the circumstances 
that begird and press us, so long in the cradle and so 
soon in the grave. Whether from this cause or not, the 
usual expressions of Christian persons are infected witha 
panic and gloom that are strangely at variance with a 
Gospel of grace, peace, gladness. King James’s trans- 
lators of the Old Testament, in one of their many mis- 
takes, spoke of a “ King of terrors,” who had no existence 
in their text; and this phrase has been eagerly caught 
up, and stereotyped, and thought to image forth Death 
in his truest aspect. Truest? Look at him again: — 
Death, the civilizer; Death, the deliverer; Death, the 
indispensable provider and seneschal at the feast of our 
generations; Death, the younger brother of sleep, and as 
much an angel as any other; Death, who prevents error 
and wrong from being perpetual, and who alone makes life 
possible, either this life or a better; Death, who sweeps 
away the wicked from troubling, and opens a way for 
the righteous into their joy. Somehow or other, Chris- 
tian opinion even among ourselves is not cheery enough, 
isnot manly enough. It is too apt to be doleful, and to go 
cringing and cowering through the midst of its privileges. 

Look at the emblems which it has employed ; and see 
how painfully they contrast with those that belonged to 
the world’s less favored days. There is a pleasant dis- 
sertation of Lessing’s, bearing the title, “How the 
Ancients depicted Death.” It shows that their figures, 
if looking serious and even sorry, are always graceful, 
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kindly, tranquil, and not without hope. Our eyes really 
repose upon their beauty. We see a reversed torch ora 
funeral urn, but they are held in the hands of celestial 
spirits. There are images of slumber and dreams. 
Flowers woven into a garland show that they have been 
cut from the earth to be made memorials for the heart. A 
winged genius stands in the most composed of attitudes 
by the side of the dead, and on his wrist a butterfly, the 
symbol of renewed existence, spreads his fresh enamel to 
the light. Lessing has selected the motto for his piece, 
with great felicity, from Statius’s description of the Cave 
of Sleep in the tenth book of the Thebaid: —“ nullique 
ea tristis imago.” 


“ Deep, deep within, Death his half-brother lay ; 
His face was void of terror’’; — 
a translation, we must add, every way inadequate to the 
original. 

And now what is the kind of symbolizing that Chris- 
tian fancy, or rather the fancy of the mob of Christians, 
has substituted for these lovely forms? "We are ashamed 
to think how coarse and revolting it is; startling, as if it 
would frighten children; and material, as if man was not 
a soul. A skeleton stands in the place of them; espe- 
cially if there is a javelin, or a scythe clutched in the 
bones ofthe hand. A naked skull answers the purpose, 
especially if it has a few accompaniments as hideous as 
itself. This is according to that figure of design, as well 
as of rhetoric, which puts a part for the whole. We 
have walked under the covered bridge at Lucerne more 
literally than with Prince Henry of Hoheneck and his 
sweet Elsie, and looked up with no feeling but of disgust 
at the “ Danse Macabre,” the Dance of Death, in colors 
as bad as the taste that directed it; ——that Dance which 
the genius of Holbein defiled itself with, and which has 
been piously daubed again and again upon the walls of 
Christian church-yards. “ Memento mori,” written over 
or under two bones setly crossed! We share in honest 
Charles Lamb’s resentment at it, and answer back as he 
does: “TI amalive; I walk about; I am worth twenty of 
thee ; know thy betters.” We are not thinking now of 
the deplorable scratches that afflict us upon grave-stones. 
In Westminster Abbey itself there is an elaborate group 
of statuary, — “very interesting,” say the guide-books, — 
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where Death is represented as a huge skeleton rushing 
out of a cavern and brandishing his dart against a Lady 
Nightingale, whom her husband is vainly attempting to 
defend. ‘There are many tasteless things in the Abbey 
still, even since the removal of the wax-work and other 
trumpery ; but we remember nothing there quite so dis- 
pleasing as these sculptures by Roubillac. In the church 
of St. Thomas at Strasburg stands the funeral monu- 
ment of the Maréchal de Saxe, with its many allegorical 
figures and its full pomp of art, one of the most celebrated 
in Europe. But beside its other offences against a pure 
taste, it represents the hero as marching proudly down 
the steps of his tomb in full regimentals, while a skeleton 
is holding up the lid of the sarcophagus that is to receive 
him. ‘The form of France tries to keep him back, and 
looks extremely discomposed because the thing cannot 
be done. We are afraid that the Christian representa- 
tions of mortality have not gained much in courage or 
cheer since our religion crept out of the Catacombs, to 
connect itself with tragical histories and a thousand 
superstitions. 

We cannot but believe that this weak dread which 
has been thus expressed, this faithlessness to the pure 
Christian idea, has had much to do with our shrinking 
from old age, which unjustly suffers through such appre- 
hensions. ‘There is nothing peculiar and essential to it 
that we need to deprecate. Itis a part of human condition 
standing in benevolent order with every other part. If it 
has trials of its own, it has exemptions and heart’s-ease 
of its own also. Within itself it carries nothing which 
forbids it from being the best portion of a man’s days 
upon the earth. We have all known venerable persons 
who have declared that to them it was so. It will depend 
upon the man, and not upon his years, whether he shall 
be found at last shaking like a convict, or bearing him- 
self like an obedient child; oppressed with mournful 
shadows, or still lifting his forehead and eyes to the 


blessed light; crying out desperately with the defeated 


Emperor, “ Give me back my legions,” and with many 
an abject spirit of repining, “ Give me back my youth,” 
or else using the power that is left with fidelity, and the 
time that is left with manhood, till the hour comes for 
saying, “Into thy hands, O Lord!” 3 : 

." N. L. F. 
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Art. VI.— FISHER AMES.* 


Tue publication of the Letters of Fisher Ames, with 
a reprint of his speeches and writings contained in the 
volume issued soon after his death, is timely. The 
volume referred to has long been out of print; and, to 
say nothing of the historical value of many of the pieces 
included in it, something was due, we think, to the mem- 
ory of the author, who ranked high among the patriots, 
orators, and statesmen under whose guiding hand our 
Federal Constitution and government took form in the 
days of Washington. ‘The fame of such a man should 
be cherished as a legacy to future times. His name can 
never be blotted from history ; oblivion can never creep 
over it. But his brilliant qualities and eminent worth 
were becoming, if we mistake not, matter of rather vague 
and shadowy tradition, with the younger portion of the 
community especially. We have heard the question 
asked, Who was Fisher Ames? ‘To those whose mem- 
ory extends back to the earlier part of the present cen- 
tury, that seems a strange question, and shows the 
need of this reissue of his works along with the fresh 
matter contained in the Letters. 

The present volumes are edited by Seth Ames, Esq., 
a son of Fisher Ames, a lawyer by profession, and well 
qualified by discriminating judgment and taste to execute 
the task prescribed by filial love and reverence. He has 
been somewhat sparing of notes and comments, a few 
only occurring here and there to explain some allusion in 
the text. His reticence in this respect, some may think, 
from an over-scrupulous delicacy, carried to an extreme. 
It is better, however, that the reader should be left to 
desire more, than be wearied by piles of note, discussion 
and comments, which too often encumber works of this 
kind, serving no end but to gratify editorial vanity. 

In an exceedingly neat and appropriate Preface the 
editor gives an account of what he has attempted, and 
the principle which guided him in his labors. The old 





* Works of Fisher Ames. With a Selection from his Speeches and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by his Son, Sern Ames. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. 1854. 2vols. svo. pp. 406, 452. 
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collection, of which it is now difficult to procure a copy, 
was published in 1809. His first thought was to issue a 
reprint, with the addition, as we are led to infer, of little 
or no original matter. This project slumbered, and was 
in “some danger of a general and indefinite postpone- 
ment,” when, having the good fortune to receive a large 
number of his father’s letters to the late Governor Gore, 
his purpose was revived, and he was led to set about his 
work in good earnest. Inquiry in the proper quarters 
brought to light many other letters, which induced him 
so far to change his plan, as to give a greatly enlarged 
edition, in two volumes, the first containing the Letters, 
and the second, with a slight change of arrangement, the 
Speeches and Essays published in 1809. To the volume 
of Letters is very properly prefixed the “ Notices of the 
Life and Character of Fisher Ames,” by President Kirk- 
land. This isa gem which could not be spared. No 
other memoir or reminiscences are added. 

The following extract will show the views of the editor 
in his own language : — 


‘** The editor flatters himself that the new volume, containing a 


collection of his father’s letters to his political and personal 
friends, will be found to be a valuable addition to the original 
work. It is well known that Fisher Ames was considered by his 
contemporaries quite as remarkable for his colloquial gifts, as 
for the eloquence and vigor of his public speeches and written 
essays. His letters were very numerous, and generally as un- 
premeditated as his spoken words. They approach, in some de- 
gree, to the energy and vivacity of his conversation, and partial- 
ly supply the want of those personal memorials which have un- 
fortunately perished. He kept no letter-book, and, with only 
three or four exceptions, no copies of any of his letters, and un- 
doubtedly a large portion of them is irrecoverably lost. None 
of them appear to have been written with any view to publica- 
tion, and only two or three seem to have been intended to go 
beyond the persons to whom they were immediately addressed. 
Some of them were of an exceedingly delicate and confidential 
character, and some were accompanied with an injunction that 
they should be committed to the flames. But the reasons for 
privacy have long since ceased to exist, and there is nothing in 
the whole correspondence that will not bear the light of publici- 
ty. In some instances names have been suppressed ; and occa- 
sionally a paragraph has been omitted, which might give an- 
noyance or uneasiness in some quarters ‘if imparted to the public 
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at large. In the letters to his brother-in-law, Thomas Dwight of 
Springfield, there are of course many domestic details, too triv- 
ial and minute to be of any public interest, which are for that 
reason omitted. No letters to his excellent and most intimate 
friend, George Cabot, are contained in this collection, because 
none could be found. Whatever written correspondence may 
have passed between them has disappeared, and is lost. ‘The 
letters to Oliver Wolcott, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury under 
Washington and Adams, published in Gibbs’s Hisiory of the 
Federal Administrations, are omitted, because Mr. Gibbs’s ab- 
sence from this part of the country has rendered it inconvenient 
to obtain that gentleman’s express consent to their republication 
here. 

** The editor hardly considers it necessary to apologize for not 
attempting to connect these letters together by a thread of bio- 
graphical narrative. He was but three years of age at the time 
of his father’s death, and he has absolutely no materials for such 
a narrative, except such as are furnished by the letters them- 
selves, and the public history of the country. He may be par- 
doned also for saying that he cannot remember a time when he 
did not feel entirely satisfied with the beautiful and touching Me- 
moir by the late Dr. Kirkland. The most that he has attempted 
to do has been so to arrange the letters as to make the writer of 
them tell his own story, and act as his own biographer. For 
this reason, a few are included which are important only as fur- 
nishing some matter of fact, or going into some detail as to his 
daily life and occupation, which may not be found in Dr. Kirk- 
land’s brief and general sketch.” — Vol. I., Preface, pp. iv., v. 


Fisher Ames was born in the old parish of Dedham, 
April 9, 1758. His father was Dr. Nathaniel Ames, who 
came to Dedham from Bridgewater in 1732, and was 
much employed in the affairs of the town and parish. 
“ He was,” says Dr. Kirkland, in his Memoir of the son, 
“a man of acuteness and wit, of great activity, and of a 
cheerful and amiable temper. ‘To his skill in his profes- 
sion he added a knowledge of natural philosophy, astron- 
omy, and mathematics. He died in July, 1764, leaving 
four sons and a daughter.” His almanacs, which he pub- 
lished for a succession of years, were in great repute. 
He did not escape the reputation of being a “ conjurer.” 
He seems to have had a sort of faith in astrology, and 
talked of “dire wars” and revolutions in connection with 
certain conjunctions of the planets, especially Saturn and 
Jupiter. 
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In the line of Mr. Ames’s ancestry President Kirkland 
places the Rev. William Ames, the celebrated theologian, 
author of the “ Medulla Theologie.” Antiquarian re- 
search proves this to be incorrect. ‘The remote ancestor 
of Fisher Ames, the first who came to this country, was 
not William Ames, son of the theologian, who was grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1645, and who returned to 
England, settled in the ministry there in the time of the 
Commonwealth, was ejected at the Restoration, and died 
in 1689; but a contemporary of the same name, who 
was born at Bruton, in Somersetshire, England, October 
6, 1605, and who, coming over, settled in Braintree. John 
Ames, son of this William, born at Braintree, 1647, re- 
moved to West Bridgewater, and was grandfather of the 
Dre Nathaniel Ames above mentioned, who came to Ded- 
ham in 1732.* 

On his mother’s side Mr. Ames belonged to one of the 
old Dedham families ; among which were numbered the 
ancestors of the present Chief Justice Shaw, Governor 
Everett, and the late Presidents Wheeloek and Dwight. 
She was a descendant of Daniel Fisher,— one of the 
primitive settlers in the place, a man of note in his day, 
Deputy to the General Court, Speaker of the House, and 
an Assistant, a patriot, — father of the second Daniel, who, 
once upon a time, at the head of a country party, led the 
royal governor, Sir Edmund Andros, pale and trembling, 
through the streets of Boston, by the collar of his coat. 
The descendant, Ames’s mother, was a woman of great 
decision and energy, inheriting the high spirit of her an- 
cestors. For many years, in her widowhood, she contin- 
ued to keep the inn formerly kept by her husband, Dr. 
Nathaniel Ames, in the central part of the village of 
Dedham. Fisher was her youngest child, and though in 
straitened circumstances, his mother resolved to give 
him the benefit of a literary education. He seems to 
have passed his boyhood at home, picking up what Latin 
and Greek he could, from the teachers of the town school 
when capable of aiding him, and at pther times seek- 
ing assistance from the Rev. Jason Haven, then minister 
of the parish. He entered Harvard College a little after 









* Printed document on the genealogy of the Ames family, prepared with 
great care by Ellis Ames, Esq., of Canton, Mass. 
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he had completed his twelfth year, and passed through 
unscathed. 


*¢ His spotless youth,” says his biographer, ‘** brought blessings 
to the whole remainder of his life. It gave him the entire use 
of his faculties, and all the fruit of his literary education. Its 
effects appeared in that fine edge of moral feeling which he 
always preserved ; in his strict and often austere temperance ; in 
his love of occupation, that made activity delight ; in his distaste 
for public diversions, and his preference of simple pleasures. 
Beginning well, he advanced with unremitted steps in the race 


of virtue, and arrived at the end of life with peace and honor.” 
— Vol. I. p. 7. 


Receiving his collegiate degree in 1774, he did not en- 
ter immediately on his professional studies. A portion 
of his time he passed in teaching. He read with avidity 
whatever books were within his reach, especially works 
on Greek and Roman antiquities, history, poetry, and the 
best novels. He made himself familiar with Milton and 
Shakespeare, “dwelt on their beauties, and fixed pas- 
sages of peculiar excellence in his memory.” Virgil was 
his special favorite. This multifarious reading has its 
disadvantages, but he turned it to good account. It stim- 
ulated his imagination, and added to his intellectual af- 
fluence; and, constituted as his mind was, it may possi- 
bly have furnished the best preparation for his subsequent 
shining career. “ It helped to supply that fund of mate- 
rials for speaking and writing which he possessed in sin- 
gular abundance; and hence, partly, he derived his re- 
markable fertility of allusion, his ability to evolve a train 
of imagery adapted to every subject of which he treated.” 

He read law in the office of William Tudor, Esq., of 
Boston. He was fellow-student with George Richards 
Minot, to whom many of his letters were subsequently 
addressed, and for whom he retained a warm friendship 
till Mr. Minot’s death in 1802. In November, 1781, he 
was admitted to the bar, and immediately commenced 
practice in his native town. He soon rose to distinction. 
The public showed its estimate of his worth by selecting 
him to fill places which involved no slight responsibility, 
and which opened a field for the display of judgment 
and eloquence. He was a member of the Convention 
for ratifying the Federal Constitution, in 1788, and his 
speech on Biennial Elections before the Convention at- 
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tracted much notice. But only an imperfect sketch of it 
has been preserved. As representative in the State legis- 
lature the same year, he took an active part in debate. 
He distinguished himself particularly by his zeal in the 
cause of town schools, the character of which he was the 
means of elevating. 

The new Constitution was now going into operation, 
and Mr. Ames was selected as the first representative to 
Congress from Suffolk district. He arrived in New York 
in March, 1789, Congress for some time holding its ses- 
sions there. He continued to represent his district during 
the whole eight years of Washington’s administration. 
At this period his correspondence, from which we shall 
presently offer our readers a few extracts, commences. 

We shall not follow him through the several steps of 
his Congressional course. We have not space, nor does 
it suit the character of our journal to enter into any dis- 
cussion on the political questions and party controversies 
of the day. Mr. Ames, it is well known, belonged to the 
old Federal party, the principles and measures of which 
he defended, in speech and writing, with the whole force 
of his vigorous intellect, and all the charms of his glow- 
ing and varied eloquence. 

His great speech was on the appropriation for the Brit- 
ish Treaty, delivered April 28, 1796. His health] had 
already begun to decline, and his physician had laid an 
injunction on him not to speak. He was sinking under 
weakness, but when the time came, he could not resist 
the impulse to let his voice be heard on a subject on 
which he felt so keenly. His speech produced a deep 
sensation, and as he finished with touching allusion to his 
feeble hold on life, the opposition, alarmed at the antici- 
pated result, should the vote then be taken, immediately 
moved an adjournment. At the close of the session 
which terminated Washington’s administration, he de- 
clined being a candidate for re-election, and H. G. Otis, 
Esq., was chosen to succeed him. He now made a res- 
olution to retire from public life, and devote the little re- 
mains of his strength to the duties of his profession. 
We believe that he was afterwards in public employ- 
ment. only one year, when he was member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council. 

Having commenced the practice of law, as we said, in 
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Dedham, in 1781, he had subsequently, in the spring of 
1791,in connection with his classmate, Joseph Hall, taken 
an office in Boston, in State Street, “next door to the 


*custom-house.” The next year he was married to Fran- 


ces, daughter of John Worthington, Esq., of Springfield. 
The wedded pair took a small house, long since demol- 
ished, pleasantly situated, as Mr. Ames says, “ on the hill 
next to Governor Bowdoin’s”; a house they could have 
had at the North End, though “a place for a public man 
to make influence,” being not to be thought of, for a rea- 
son, as the editor observes, which would not “occur to 
the mind in 1854”;— it was too “ fashionable” and “ ex- 
pensive.” 

Their housekeeping in Boston, however, was of short 
duration. Mr. Ames was passionately fond of the coun- 
try and its occupations, and could not be happy when 
long away from it. He loved his native village, and in 
the spring or summer of 1793 he returned to Dedham. 
There he amuses himself during the recesses of Congress 
in farming and gardening, builds a house, still standing, 
and attends to professional duties. In August, 1796, he 
writes: “ The weather is now very hot, and clients are 
coming in. They and I sweat under the weight (and 
more with the length) of their tragical stories.” He was 
never fond of the drudgery of his profession. Some 
years later he writes to his friend Gore, “I hate the appli- 
cation that requires drudgery. Impulses command me; 
I cannot command them...... Absolute poverty exact- 
ed of me, four years ago, that I should go to the bar and 
truck off reputation for cash. I am now, with the aid of 
Mrs. A.’s portion and my own good management, which 
is better than you think it, rather better off. My farm 
will be soon productive; my India adventures turn out 
well; and though it pleases God to fill my house with 
children, yet beef and pork abound, and bread and milk 
and butter. I will not therefore work hard at the bar.” 

The failure of his health dated as far back as 1799. 
His letters to his familiar friends from that time forward 
contain many melancholy notices of his debility, but not 
one word of selfish repining. In September, 1795, he 
writes: “I am told my case is nervous, bilious, a disease 
of the liver, atrophy, etc., as different oracles are con- 
sulted. I am forbidden and enjoined to take almost 
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everything. I prescribe, and take meat, some cider, a 
trotting horse, keep as warm as I can, abstain from excess 
of every kind, and I have still faith I may recruit; al- 
though more than half of those who complain without 
being able to tell what ails them, go to their long home.” 
In June, 1797, he thus describes his manner of life: “I 
rise rather early, put on my Germantown stockings, 
though it is June, ride a few miles, return very weary, 
lie down to recruit, take a biscuit and a glass of wine 
when I can no longer, endure the lowness I am subject 
to, walk a little in the garden, read as much as I can, eat 
as much as I dare at dinner, ride again towards evening, 
and at nine o’clock go to roost. This is my life.” When 
he could not ride on horseback, on account of the 
weather, he sawed wood. Yet he fought on, and his 
cheerfulness forsook him not. “I am, in health,” says 
he, “a man of straw.” Yet all this time he was per- 
forming no small amount of intellectual labor, if writin 
could be called labor, in his case, as it hardly could 
be, for such was the fulness of his mind and his facility 
of expression, that composition cost him seemingly no 
effort. 

His zeal for farming, for “cattle and fruit-trees,” 
continues. Nor does he neglect ornamental and shade 
trees. Many of the beautiful elms which now adorn his 
native village, in the summer months giving a peculiar 
charm to the spot, were planted by his hand. Nor does 
his interest in politics in the least abate. Much the 
larger portion of his political essays, contained in the 
second volume of the: present publication, was written 
after his retirement from Congress, and during the period 
of which we are speaking. ‘The downfall of the Federal 
cause deeply affected him. He saw, as he thought, the 
rapid deterioration of our institutions and government. 
It need not surprise us that habitual ill-health, in one of 
his peculiar temperament, should have lent a coloring to 
his thoughts, and rendered him morbidly sensitive on a 
subject which so deeply interested his feelings. His pa- 
triotism took the alarm, and he desponded, where others 
less wakeful, or less alive to consequences, were inactive, 
or hoped. Nor does it reflect any dishonor on his mem- 
ory to admit, that time has proved some of his opinions 
to have been erroneous, and his fears to have been ex- 
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aggerated. If his imagination occasionally seduced his 
judgment, the rectitude of his principles, his sincerity, and 
unquestioned patriotism, should mitigate our censure. . 

In 1804 he was chosen President of Harvard College. 
But the sad state of his health, distaste for the duties of 
the office, and other reasons, induced him to decline the 
honor. His wife indulged in a little pleasantry on the 
occasion, and declared that she would not go to Cam- 
bridge, nor “learn Greek”; that if he insisted on going, 
he should take old Hannah Adgms with him to talk 
learnedly to the University Professors. 

Through long years he bore his sufferings with equa- 
nimity, and, sustained by a Christian trust and hope, calm- 
ly sunk to his rest on the morning of the 4th of July, 
1808. The intelligence of his death deeply affected the 
public mind. His funeral obsequies took place at King’s 
Chapel, in Boston, his friend Mr. Dexter pronouncing the 
eulogy. It has fallen to the lot of few to die more hon- 
ored and lamented. His remains were deposited in the 
old burial-ground in Dedham, where within a few years 
a simple and chaste monument has been erected to his 
memory by filial affection. His wife, who possessea a 
superior and cultivated intellect, and bright conversational 
powers, and was altogether a lady of great worth, sur- 
vived him many years, and died August 8, 1837. 

We shall attempt no analysis of Mr. Ames’s intellect- 
ual character, or the peculiar traits of his eloquence. 


‘“‘ As a speaker and as a writer he had the power to enlighten 
and persuade, to move, to please, to charm, to astcnish. He 
united those decorations that belong to fine talents to that pene- 
tration and judgment that designate an acute and solid mind. 
Many of his opinions have the authority of predictions fulfilled 
and fulfilling. He had the ability of investigation, and, where 
it was necessary, did investigate with patient attention, going 
through a series of observation and deduction, and tracing the 
links which connect one truth with another. When the result of 
his researches was exhibited in discourse, the steps of a logical 
process were in some measure concealed by the coloring of rhet- 
oric. Minute calculations and dry details were employments, 
however, the least adapted to his peculiar-construction of mind. 
It was easy and delightful for him to illustrate by a picture, but 
painful and laborious to prove by a diagram. It was the prerog- 
ative of his mind to discern by a glance, so rapid as to seem 
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intuition, those truths which common capacities struggle hard to 
apprehend ; and it was the part of his eloquence to display, ex- 
pand, and enforce them. 

“His imagination was a distinguishing feature of his mind. 
Prolific, grand, sportive, original, it gave him the command of 
nature and art, and enabled him to vary the disposition and the 
dress of his ideas without end. Now it assembled most pleasing 
images, adorned with all that is soft and beautiful ; and now rose 
in the storm, wielding the elements and flashing with the most 
awful splendors. 

*“‘ Very few men have produced more original combinations. 
He presented resemblances and contrasts which none saw before, 
but all admitted to be just and striking. In delicate and power- 
ful wit he was preéminent.”? — Vol. I. pp. 17, 18. 


Mr. Ames was distinguished for his social qualities. 
The ardor of his feelings, his thick-coming thoughts, and 
easy and graceful play of imagination, gave a charm to 
his discourse. His mind teemed with ideas and images, 
and words came unbidden. There is no point of his char- 


‘acter on which tradition is more uniform, than in its testi- 


mony to the fascination of his sparkling and brilliant con- 
versation.* 





* The article on Ames in the “ Homes of American Statesmen,” pre- 
pared by Mr. James B. Thayer, presents some lively and —_— descrip- 
tions. We give the following extract on his conversational powers :— 

‘“‘ His friends were frequently invited out to partake of his ‘ farmer’s fare,’ 
and rare occasions those must have been, when such men as Theophilus 
Parsons, and Pickering, and Gore, and Samuel Dexter, and George Eabot, 
were met together, with now and then one from a greater distance, — Ham- 
ilton, or Gouverneur Morris, or Sedgwick, or Judge Smith; while at the 
head of the table sat Fisher Ames himself, delighting every one by his hu- 
mor and his unrivalled powers of conversation. In conversation he sur- 
passed all the men of his time; even Morris, who was celebrated as a 
talker, used to be struck quite dumb at his side. His quick fancy and ex- 
uberant humor, his brilliant power of expression, his acquaintance with lit- 
erature and affairs, and his genial and sunny disposition, used to show them- 
selves on such occasions to perfection. His conversation, like his letters, 
was mainly upon political topics, though now and then agriculture, or 
literature, or the common news of the day was introduced. hen dining 
with some Southern gentlemen in Boston, General Pinckney among the 
number, after an animated conversation at the table, just as Ames was 
leaving the room, somebody asked him a question. Ames walked on until 
he reached the door, when, turning round and resting his elbow on the 
sideboard, he replied in a strain of such eloquence and beauty that the 
company confessed that ef had no idea of his powers before. Judge 
Smith, his room-mate in Philadelphia, stated, that, when he was so sick as 
to be confined to his bed, he would sometimes get up and converse with 
friends who came to see him, by the hour, and then go back to his bed com- 
patel exhausted. His friends in Boston used to seize upon him when 

e drove into town, and ‘tire him down,’ as he expressed it, so that when 
he got back to Dedham he wanted to roll like a tired horse.” — pp. 292, 293. 
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Of his religion we have nothing to add, and nothing 
need be added, to the clear statements of President Kirk- 
land, and much as we have quoted from the Memoir, the 
readers of the Examiner, we are confident, will require 
of us no apology for the length of the following extract. 


‘The objects of religion presented themselves with a strong 
interest to his mind. The relation of the world to its Author, 
and of this life to a retributory scene in another, could not be 
contemplated by him without the greatest solemnity. The re- 
ligious sense was, in his view, essential in the constitution of 
_man. He placed a full reliance on the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. If there ever was a time in his life when the light of 
revelation shone dimly upon his understanding, he did not rashly 
close his mind against clearer vision, for he was more fearful of 
mistakes to the disadvantage of a system, which he saw to be ex- 
cellent and benign, than of prepossessions in its favor. He felt 
it his duty and interest to inquire, and discovered, on the side of 
faith, a fulness of evidence little short of demonstration. At 
about thirty-five, he made a public profession of his belief in the 
Christian religion, and was a regular attendant on its services. 
In regard to articles of belief, his conviction was confined to those 
leading principles, about which Christians have little diversity of 
opinion. Subtle questions of theology, from various causes often 
agitated, but never determined, he neither pretended nor desired 
to investigate, satisfied that they related to points uncertain or un- 
important. He loved to view religion on the practical side, as de- 
signed to operate by a few simple and grand truths on the affec- 
tions, actions, and habits of men. He cherished the sentiment and 
experience of religion, careful to ascertain the genuineness and 
value of impressions and feelings by their moral tendency. He 
insisted much on the distinction between the real and lively, but 
gentle and unaffected emotions of a pious mind, naturally pass- 
ing into the life, and that ‘morbid fanaticism,’ which consists in 
inexplicable sensations, internal acts, and artificial raptures, that 
have no good aspect upon religious obedience. In estimating a 
sect, he regarded more its temper than its tenets ; he treated the 
conscientious opinions and phraseology of others on sacred sub- 
jects with tenderness, and approached all questions concerning 
divine revelation with modesty and awe. His prudence and mod- 
eration in these particulars may, possibly, have been miscon- 
strued into an assent to propositions, which he meant merely not 
to deny, or an adoption of opinions or language, which he chose 
merely not to condemn. He, of all men, was the last to coun- 
tenance exclusive claims to purity of faith, founded on a zeal 
for peculiar dogmas, which multitudes of good men, approved 
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friends of truth, utterly reject. He was no enemy to improve- 
ment, to fair inquiry, and Christian freedom ; but innovations 
in the modes of worship and instruction, without palpable neces- 
sity or advantage, he discouraged, as tending to break the salutary 
associations of the pious mind. His conversation and behavior 
evinced the sincerity of his religious impressions. No levity 
upon these subjects ever escaped his lips ; but his manner of re- 
curring to them in conversation indicated reverence and feeling. 
The sublime, the affecting character of Christ, he never men- 
tioned without emotion.” — Vol. I. pp. 24-26. 


The Letters are miscellaneous in their character, con- 
taining, besides a sort of running commentary on politics 
and allusions to public men, pleasing notices of the au- 
thor’s every-day life, tastes, and habits. They are all of 
them strictly off-hand productions, — effusions of the mo- 
ment; yet, however common or even homely the topic, 
there is in them a playfulness of fancy and warm coloring 
of the affections, which will induce the reader who has 
once dipped into the volume to wish to take it up again. 
A few extracts, selected chiefly for the interest of the 
subject, must close our article. Ina confidential letter to 
Mr. Minot, dated Sunday, May 3, 1789, soon after his 
arrival in New York, and three days after the inaugura- 
tion of the first President, Mr. Ames thus speaks of his 
appearance : — 


‘*‘] was present in the pew with the President, and must assure 
you, that, after making all deductions for the delusions of one’s 
fancy in regard to characters, I still think of him with more ven- 
eration than for any other person. ‘Time has made havoc upon 
his face. That, and many other circumstances not to be rea- 
soned about, conspire to keep up.the awe which I brought with 
me. He addressed the two Houses in the Senate-chamber; it 
was a very touching scene, and quite of the solemn kind. His 
aspect grave, almost to sadness ; his modesty, actually shaking ; 
his voice deep, a little tremulous, and so low as to call for close 
attention ; added to the series of objects presented to the mind, 
and overwhelming it, produced emotions of the most affecting 
kind upon the members. I, Pilgarlic, sat entranced. It seemed 
to me an allegory in which virtue was personified, and address- 
ing those whom she would make her votaries. Her power over 
the heart was never greater, and the illustration of her doctrine 
by her own example was never more perfect.” — Vol. I. p. 34. 
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His first impressions of Madison are thus given in the 
same letter: — 


*‘T made two speeches, the latter in reply to Madison, who is 
a man of sense, reading, address, and integrity, as *t is allowed. 
Very much Frenchified in his politics. He speaks low, his per- 
son is little and ordinary. He speaks decently, as to manner, 
and no more. His language is very pure, perspicuous, and to 
the point. Pardon me, if I add, that I think him a little too 
much of a book politician, and too timid in his politics, for pru- 
dence and caution are opposites of timidity. He is not a little 
of a Virginian, and thinks that State the land of promise, but is 
afraid of their State politics, and of his popularity there, more 
than I think he should be. — Vol. I. pp. 35, 36. 


Once more, in a letter dated May 29, 1789: — 


‘“Upon the whole, he [Madison] is a useful, respectable, 
worthy man, in a degree so eminent, that his character will not 
sink. He will continue to be a very influential man in our coun- 
try. Let me add, without meaning to detract, that he is too 
much attached to his theories, for a politician. He is well versed 
in public life, was bred to it, and has no other profession. Yet, 
may I say it, it is rather a science, than a business, with him. 
He adopts his maxims as he finds them in books, and with too 
little regard to the actual state of things. One of his first 
speeches in regard to protecting commerce, was taken out of 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations. The principles of the book are ex- 
cellent, but the application of them to America requires caution. 
I am satisfied, and could state some reasons to evince, that com- 
merce and manufactures merit legislative interference in this 


country, much more than would be proper in England.” — 
Vol. I. p. 49. 


In regard to the value of the Union Mr. Ames express- 
es himself in strong language. “Iam displeased,” says 
he, “ to hear people speak of a State out of the Union. 
I wish it was a part of the catechism to teach youth that 
it cannot be. An Englishman thinks he can _ beat 
two Frenchmen. I wish to have every American think 
the Union so indissoluble and integral, that the corn 
would not grow, nor the pot boil, if it should be broken.” 

We can afford but one more extract. It is from a 
letter to Christopher Gore, then in England, but propos- 
ing soon to return. Mr. Gore had asked his advice about 
resuming the practice of law. The letter contains, along 
with other matter, notices of some of the eminent law- 
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yers of the day, and Mr. Ames’s opinion of the princi- 
ples of the profession, and the requisites to success in it. 
We give only a part of it: — 


‘“* Great law knowledge is sure to gain business and emolu- 
ment. The splendid eloquence that displays its treasures may 
hasten the popular judgment to decide that a man possesses them, 
but ultimately the learning of the lawyer decides the measure of 
his fame. Now, I pronounce that you are well fitted by nature 
and study, as well as practice, for such eminence, and by a prac- 
tice that evinces your extensive learning and sound judgment as 
a lawyer, I cannot conceive that you will submit to an unfavor- 
able test of character, or that you will be degraded from the 
place your friends wish to see you take. 

‘7 will therefore assume it as a point proved, that by practice 
in great causes, and where law learning will be chiefly sought 
for, you will not impair the dignity of your standing by resorting 
to the bar. But you will reply, that by returning to open shop 
you cannot choose your customers, nor refuse to sell ordinary 
wares ; — to harangue a jury about the flogging given to a sailor, 
or to mingle in the snipsnap war about admitting a witness or a 
deposition, will often vex and humble the liberal mind ;— busi- 
ness of small value will not lie in your way. I reply, your share 
will be made up by insurance cases, and questions which our 
bankrupt law is sowing for the harvest of 1804. I observe that 
the little contests and litigations are engrossed by the junior class 
of the profession, and by those who never advance beyond me- 
diocrity. ‘This is, I think, a different position of things from 
what existed in 1786. You will not calculate on the small fees, 
nor the vexatious litigation which concern sixpenny interests and 
sixpenny passions. Mr. Parsons practises on this large scale 
that I recommend ; and I will add, fees are infinitely better than 
they were in 1786. 

“ Who are the rivals for this business with whom you must 
divide the booty? Parsons stands first, but he is growing older, 
less industrious, and wealth, or the hypo, may stop his practice. 
Otis is eager in the chase of fame and wealth, and, with a great 
deal of eloquence, is really a good lawyer, and improving. He 
however sighs for political office, — he knows not what; and he 
will file off the moment an opportunity offers, 

‘‘ Dexter is very able, and will be an Ajax at the bar as long 
as he stays. You know, however, that his aversion to reading 
and to practice are avowed, and I believe sincere. His head 
aches on reading a few hours, and if he did not love money very 
well, he would not pursue the law. Sullivan, who seems im- 
mortal, is admonished of his decay by a fit every three months, 
and will not be in your way. 
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*¢ T, your humble servant, never was qualified by nature or in- 
clination for the bar, and this I always well knew. Want of 
health, and the possession of a small competence, will stop my 
mouth, if fate should not stop my breath before your return. I 
have reckoned all the persons who pretend to be considerable. 
John Lowell’s health is wretched. ... . A number of eminent 
lawyers will be wanted in Boston, and though the place is over- 
’ stocked, I think the prospect for 1804 not unhopeful. I know 
of no very dashing young men coming forward. 

** Yet truth requires that I should, efter all, state my expecta- 
tion, that your share of the business will not be as great as it 
would have been if you had not left the country. It takes time 
to form connections and to resume the old set of clients. You 
are no chicken, and ought not to calculate on a very long period 
of drudgery at the bar. You will, and you ought to, enjoy the 
otium cum amicis et libris et dignitate, for many years before 
you die. I will not conceal from you my opinion, that you 
ought not to expect, or to take into your plan, the receipt of a 
great many great bags of money from your practice. I do not 
found this moderate calculation on your want of merit and talent, 
or on the refusal of the public to admit your title to both ; I only 
insist that, from circumstances connected with you, with rivals in 
practice, and with the state of business, you are not to look for 
a very large income. 

** Suppose, however, instead of six, eight, or ten thousand dol- 
lars a year, which Hamilton and some others are said to derive 
from practice, you get only fifteen hundred or two thousand dol- 
lars, ought you to decline practice on that account, or to feel 
mortified, as if the public had rejected and degraded you? I 
am interested to insist that this estimate of reputation is not fair, 
for I am not entitled to boast of a lucrative practice. The truth 
is, other considerations deserve weight, and the public will give 
ittothem. » 

‘** To be ergaged on great law points, and to acquit yourself 
as you will, surely cannot fail to vindicate you with everybody. 
Your time of life, your reputation, property, and moderation as 
to the passion for gain, will be assigned as reasons, even before 
you can assign them yourself, for your declining the toil of pro- 
miscuous business. It will be said, you would not be idle, nor 
will you be a drudge. This line of practice, the only one in 
your choice, will shelter you from the ungentlemanly wrangles 
of the bar, and the court have of late years set about learning 
some manners. 

“Then the question is fairly before you, whether you will 
open your shop on such terms, and with such prospects as I have 
stated. Why not? Lask. You will, or some friends rather of 
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yours will reply, Why should Mr. Gore descend to this not very 
respectable, not very comfortable, not very lucrative fagging at 
the bar? I urge that it is better to keep up your style of living 
by some business, than to change it for an idle life, and a style 
observably lower than that you have been accustomed to. A 
man may make some retrenchments and savings, but he cannot 
greatly alter his expense without descending, which I should be 
sorry you should have forced upon you. A man may not incline 
to take a certain degree on the scale of genteel living, but hav- 
ing once taken it he must maintain it. Still I think that law in 
Boston will keep you out of the way of spending fifteen hundred 
or two thousand dollars, that a retirement of idle luxury would 
impose upon you at Waltham. Every Southern visitor must see 
your improvements, show them to his wife, and eat and drink 
you ten guineas’ worth. $2,000 saved and $2,000 got is 
$ 4,000, enough to meet all the demands on your treasury, over 
and above the resources drawn from your property. Perhaps the 
superior cheapness of living in Boston may notsstrike you. I 
reply, a busy man may make savings, and reputably, if he will ; 
and indeed he must renounce business, or be moderate in his 
pleasures. He must often draw a special plea and refuse a feast. 
This is not all. Make the comparison between business and no 
business. Farming at Waltham will be some resource, but I 
have no idea that it will afford that steady occupation which is 
essential to keep life from being a heavy burden. Books, you 
will say, afford that resource. In some degree they do, but they 
need auxiliary resources. In case you should be at Waltham, 
unemployed by the public, you will be in some danger of being 
forgotten by the great multitude, — Out of sight out of mind, is 
their maxim. By practice you will be in sight, and ready, in 
every one’s mind, for such public employment as your friends 
will say ought to seek you. Therefore the bar is in my judg- 
ment the best place for you to occupy, whether you aim at 
economy in expense, tranquil enjoyment of friends, or the re- 
sumption of any public station. Your social affections will find 
objects and exercise; you will be kept busy, and of course 
cheerful : you will not appear to be laid by or thrown away, but 
to have chosen your old post. Even if you should do little busi- 
ness, the extent of your sacrifice will be the more apparent. 
You will return, not with a raging thirst of gain, but with a res- 
olution to study your cases and to merit confidence and reputa- 
tion.” — Vol. I. pp. 299 — 303. 


This was in 1802. “ The court,” says the writer, 
“have of late set about learning some manners.” Of 


this there would seem to have been sufficient need. In 
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1799 Mr. Ames speaks, with no equivocal allusion, of 
“Judge Ursa Major R. T. Paine,” to which the editor 
appends the following note : —“ Judge Paine was some- 
what deaf, and not at all distinguished for suavity of 
manners. After an uncomfortable scene in his court, 
Mr. Ames said, that no man could get on there, unless 
he came with a club in one hand and a speaking-trumpet 
in the other.” 

There is a great deal for politicians to glean from these 
volumes, and much we would extract, did our limits per- 
mit. We conclude with expressing our gratitude to the 
editor for rescuing from dust and oblivion the Letters of 
one so “distinguished among the eminent men of our 
country.” We think that he has done well, too, to re- 
print the Speeches and Essays. We have now the 
works of Fisher Ames in a form approaching to com- 
pleteness. Some further gleanings may hereafter be 
made from his papers, but none probably that will add 
essentially to the lustre of his name, or throw further im- 
portant light on the history of parties. 

We must add one word of thanks to the publishers for 
the very creditable style in which the work is executed. 
The appearance of the volumes is pleasing to the eye; 
the type and paper are well chosen ; and we congratulate 
the public on possessing the works of one of so elevated 
a genius and so pure a fame, in a form which must 
satisfy the most fastidious taste, 


A. Le 









Arr. VII. — THE SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


“Tue Bible is the religion of Protestants.” If this 
famous saying means anything, it means that the Bible 
contains all saving and essential truth, which every per- 
son, learned or simple, may, by honestly using the proper 
methods, understand. Now unless we suppose, as no 
good Protestant does or will, that several differing forms 
of religious faith are to be found in the Bible, how 
comes it that all the eager study expended upon this 
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little book has produced no more uniformity of result? 
We should think that by this time Protestant scholars 
might have discovered some harmonious sense in Scrip- 
ture, might have come to a substantial agreement upon 
the essential points of Christian belief therein contained, 
or might at least be approximating thereto. Is this the 
case? So decidedly is it not the case, that all the broad 
original diversities remain unreconciled yet, and about 
many an old proof-text, that ought to have been long ago 
carried from the field, the contest rages hotly as ever. 
We are as far from any scientific conclusions as we 
have been, yet still we go on repeating that the Bible 
is the religion of Protestants, that it contains but one 
consistent form of doctrine, and this so plain as to 
be cognizable by all. Why then is it not discovered ? 
Why, after so many centuries of investigation, — perfectly 
conscientious, if we may credit each party speaking for 
itself, — must we be still gazing with amazement at the 
spectacle of conflicting scholars and divines, appealing 
with equal confidence to the same book in defence of 
opinions radically dissimilar? Andover and Cambridge 
annually send forth their classes of young men with two 
distinct Gospels, both claiming to be the Gospel of Christ, 
revealed in Scripture. These young men preach essen- 
tially opposite and contradictory views of the Divine 
Being and Providence, — of human nature in its origin, 
constitution, and destiny, — of the character and offices 
of Christ, — of man’s mortal and immortal existence in 
all its relations, — and each party maintains that his doc- 
trine is taught in the letter of the Word. ‘There must be 
some mistake here. Scholars cannot be so ingenuous as 
they think theysare. If the matters in dispute were great 
and fundamental questions of criticism, which had been 
broached of late years, and were thus comparatively new, 
our surprise would be less. But men are debating to- 
day the purport of books, and the import of texts, which 
have exercised learning and ingenuity ever since exegesis 
came into*being, and which are settled so far as such 
things can be. Passages that offer the least possible dif- 
ficulty are taken in two different senses by men of equal 
learning. Words even, whose meaning is plain enough 
to an intelligent mind, are not yet removed from contro- 
versy. We are still breaking forth upon the exclamation 
of Thomas. The case of the demoniacs is not decided. 
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What does all this mean? Is not the critical appara- 
tus large enough? Are there not grammars and diction- 
aries in abundance, books of antiquities, books of philol- 
ogy, thesauri, commentaries, treatises on hermeneutics, 
and all sorts of learned helps? Undoubtedly; there is 
no lack of erudition: and of late years it has been put 
within the reach of all scholars, so freely, that the plea of 
ignorance cannot be admitted any longer. What then? 
Are scholars and divines guilty of neglecting or of mis- 
using these materials? Yes, of both. We boldly say, 
that the difficulty consists, not in any want of ability to 
understand the Bible, but in a want of will to understand 
it, or, to speak more exactly still, in a want of power to 
apprehend what an understanding of it means. The 
explanation of the riddle lies in a single word. There 
is no scientific method of interpretation, and, without a 
scientific method, we can expect no scientific results. It 
was simply the introduction of a method which gave such 
a fresh and even impulse to the study of nature. Previ- 
ous to Bacon, the philosophers had searched the material 
world for facts that supported their theories. They in- 
vestigated nature with a foregone conclusion. They 
started with some antecedent notion respecting the laws 
and phenomena of the earth, some hypothesis of fire, 
water, or air, — some metaphysical idea of creation, pro- 
duction, life, and the relations of life,— some a priori 
conception respecting mind and matter, axioms of philos- 
ophy brought from the schools, astrological and alche- 
mistic dreams, chemical theories, mystical fancies about 
number, signs, forms, the eternal significance of three 
and seven, the odcult power of the curve and the trian- 
gle. With an abundance, in short, of fictions, physical 
and metaphysical, which they were anxious to find cor- 
respondence with in the outward world, which furnished 
the clew to all their investigations, and which it was the 
aim of their researches into celestial and terrestrial phe- 
nomena to confirm. From these whimsical hypotheses 
that never brought men an inch nearer to the truth, Ba- 
con called men back to the careful, severe scrutiny of 
actual facts about them, bidding them postpone all con- 
clusions upon the forces and objects of nature, until they 
knew what those objects and forces were. It needs an 
unprejudiced mind to study usefully the appearances in 
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the visible world. Observation must precede theory : 
otherwise many facts will be overlooked altogether, and 
of those which are recognized most will be misconstrued. 
The same work which Bacon executed in the service 
of natural, is yet to be done in the service of mental and 
moral philosophy. It is yet to be done in the narrow 
domain of Biblical criticism. Until we apply the induc- 
tive method to the Bible, the oracles will never cease to 
rave, and the interpreters will be as those who “ speak 
with tongues” and are the authors of confusion. We 
go to the written word with prejudiced minds, each stu- 
dent putting his own thought into the book, and then 
wondering that his neighbor can read without discover- 
ing what is so obvious to himself ; — each inquirer strain- 
ing the record to his own theory, and then casting re- 
proach on his fellow for doing the same thing. We 
have a theory of the Bible which renders all candid 
examination of its contents impossible, and we have a 
theory of belief which distorts the vision and trammels 
the movement of the understanding; so that we cannot 
find the truths contained in the Scriptures !f we would, 
and we will not find them if we could. Every sect, by 
discovering in the literal Scripture what it wishes to dis- 
cover, or thinks it ought to discover, produces its own 
expurgated Bible; and, in order to secure itself more 
completely against conviction and self-reproach, raises de- 
lusion to a science, invents optical instruments to suit its 
diseased vision, or, to speak with more plainness, deliber- 
ately justifies its perverse dishonesty by producing its 
own critics and commentators. Philology is prejudiced ; 
history is bribed; archeology is committed ; dictionaries 
are denominational ; our very grammars are unveracious. 
We never consult a lexicon without making allowance 
for its author’s creed. We never open a translation 
without asking the theological sentiments of the man 
that made it. Even the concordance hardly conceals the 
prepossessions of its compiler. It would be impossible 
to enumerate all the signs which betray the radically un- 
scientific character of the popular method of dealing with 
the Bible. But we can exhibit the method itself in its 
principle and in a few of its results; we can lay down 
some of the conditions which are necessary to the scien- 
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tific interpretation of the New Testament. This it is 
the purpose of the present article to do. 

To begin at the beginning. No proposition can be 
simpler than this;— that, in order to be rightly under- 
stood, and fairly explained, the Bible must be taken up 
like any other book, and read with an unbiased mind. 
This is an axiom in criticism; a fundamental rule, whose 
faithful observance would, beyond question, bring all 
honest inquirers ultimately into accord. But plain as 
this principle is, openly as it is professed by all scholars, 
without distinction of sect, the truth of history compels 
us to say that it never has been observed; that at this 
hour it is obeyed by a very small minority, and that 
fidelity to it brings men into disrepute. ‘The rule is not 
even comprehended yet. Nay, it is expressly repudiated. 
The very persons who most impetuously affirm it, sub- 
mit it, unawares perhaps, to limitations that render its 
action powerless; or accept as equally true other prin- 
ciples that are wholly inconsistent with it. This is too 
large a subject to be treated much in detail, which, how- 
ever, is not necessary. One or two broad considerations 
will make the whole matter clear. 

The Church of Rome bases its faith upon tradition, 
not upon Scripture. It claims to have received the mind 
of Christ and the Apostles through their unwritten words, 
mysteriously preserved, imparted, and interpreted by the 
Spirit, which perpetually enlightens the consciousness of 
the chosen community, not only saving it from error, 
but leading it into all truth. The inspired Church, there- 
fore, is the judge in all matters of doctrine. This being 
the case, the Scriptures necessarily occupy a subordinate 
or secondary place; and we might suppose it possible 
for a Roman Catholic critic to deal with them honestly 
and freely. His faith being secured elsewhere, there 
would appear to be nothing which could warp his mind, 
or tempt him from the way of truth. Richard Simon, a 
Catholic, sometimes called the father of Biblical criti- 
cism, in his “ Histoire Critique de l’ Ancienne Testament,” 
a noble work, writes thus : — 


‘* The Catholics, who are convinced that their religion depends 
not alone on the text of Scripture, but full as much on the tra- 
dition of the Church, are not confounded when they see that the 
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enmity of time and the carelessness of transcribers have occa- 
sioned in the sacred writings the same corruptions that dis- 


figure the profane. None but prejudiced or unwise Protestants 
are disturbed by this.” 


And in the Preface to his critical history of the New 


Testament text, he says, in a similar strain: — : 


‘** In the present book I propose to follow the simple truth, and 
bind myself to the judgment of no man. A true Christian and 
believer in the Catholic Church must not accept as his guide 
Augustine, or Jerome, or any other church father, for his faith 
is founded upon the teaching of Christ contained in the writings 
of the Apostles, and upon the unbroken tradition of the Catholic 
Church. Would to God that modern theologians were of the 
same mind! For then we should hear nothing of these use- 
less controversies which introduce disorder into the state and 
into religion.” 


In another passage of the same work, Simon, pro- 
voked with the Protestant doctrine of the Scriptures, 
affirms that the Bible by itself was to him good for 
nothing; that the Christian religion would have sus- 
tained itself by tradition alone, without any Bible. And 
the declaration from him sounds reasonable enough. A 
Catholic scholar ought to be free to apply a scientific 
criticism to the writings of Scripture. 

Nevertheless, he is not free: and here is the reason 
why he is not. The Catholic Church holds to the full in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. They are not the sole or the 
chief fountain of faith, but they are one fountain of it. 
They do not contain all truth, but they contain nothing 
but the truth. ‘They are nothing without tradition, but 
viewed by the light of tradition they are full of wisdom. 
The Bible is inspired, and, being inspired, cannot of 
course be understood by mere human reason. The Spirit 
which dictated must also explain it; and that Spirit still 
lives and communicates with men, in the living tradition 
which contains the arcana of faith. The Biblical student, 
therefore, must examine the Scriptures by the light of the 
Church doctrine. He may study them as much as he 
pleases, but he is forbidden to find anything in them 
inconsistent with the Catholic belief. He may defend, 
explain, illustrate, but he may not doubt on any point 
deemed essential. From this, however, it must not be 
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inferred that the Church descends to any detail of criti- 
cism, offering interpretations of the text, or settling dis- 
puted points of history, philosophy, and evidence. All 
such external questions are freely conceded to the critics. 
The expositor may have to himself the whole domain of 
hermeneutics, archeology, and philology; to him belong 
questions concerning the authorship of doubtful books, 
the order of their production, the motives that prompted 
the author to write them, their bearings one upon another, 
and the arguments and illustrations they contain ; in short, 
he may study the Bible freely, so long as he discovers 
naught therein that conflicts with the moral and spiritual 
doctrines entertained by the Church. These doctrines 
and principles come by inspiration, independently of 
Scripture, and are infallibly true. To find anything that 
contradicts them, is to say either that the Bible is not 
inspired, or that the Church is in error, the first of which 
would be heresy, the second, infidelity. “ Accordingly,” 
says Moehler, “the scholar has the conviction, that the 
Scripture, for example, doth not teach that Christ is a 
mere man; nay, he is certain that it represents him also as 
a God. Inasmuch as he professes this belief, he is not 
free to profess the contrary ; for he would contradict him- 
self. ‘To this restriction, which every one most probabl 

will consider rational, the Catholic Church subjects her 
members, and consequently also the learned exegetists of 
Scripture.” Now we submit that such liberty as this is 
no liberty at all. It is not liberty to determine what the 
Bible teaches; it is not liberty to determine what the 
canon of the Bible is. It is not liberty to subject the 
Bible, like any other book, to the laws of reason. The 
scholar may defend, explain, illustrate, and amplify; he 
may exercise his critical skill upon matters indifferent; but 
he must, on all doctrinal points, on all moral principles, 
defer to another interpreter, however much against his 
learning and understanding. Richard Simon himself, 
bold as he was, and suspected as he was too, bowed like 
others to the traditions of the Church. Upon this he 
rests the authenticity of the Greek version of Matthew. 
He does not venture to depart from it by questioning the 
genuineness of the Epistle to the Hebrews, or of the last 
twelve verses of Mark, which even Jerome looked at with 
suspicion. Simon did not touch the substance of the 
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New Testament at all. His attention was not called 
to the character of the Gospels, their connection with 
one another, their, internal structure and purpose: he ex- 
hibited no subtlety in analyzing the Epistles, nor the least 
discernment of the many shades of doctrine they contain. 
That would be trenching on dangerous ground. Radical 
as he seemed, and to some appears even now, his criti- 
cism was thoroughly conservative, as it must have been 
so long as he remained a Catholic. For the Catholic 
scholar must never decide against tradition. If he does, 
he exalts his reason above the inspired Church, and drifts 
far away from saving truth. 

The Catholic scholar best known among us is perhaps 
Hug. His Introduction to the New Testament was pub- 
lished in 1808, and has been several times translated from 
the German into English. But Hug is in every respect 
a good Catholic. In spirit his book is conservative and 
apologetical to the last degree. His freedom is only in 
his manner; his bravery is confined to his style. And 
while he makes a show of handling the subject with 
great daring, his confidence is evidently the result, not of 
his rational conviction, but of his implicit faith in the 
Church. 

If the Roman Catholic scholar cannot follow a scien- 
tific method in the interpretation of the New Testament, 
as little, or even less, we may say, can the Protestant. 
For the Protestants brought forward more prominently 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. Repudiating the Cath- 
olic traditions entirely, as an illusion or a pretence, yet 
recognizing the necessity of having an infallible rule of 
faith and a divine receptacle of truth, they laid the more 
stress upon the Bible, and endeavored to give to it the 
authority at once of Scripture and tradition. It was the 
literal word of God to them; the only source of truth; 
its inspiration was plenary, embracing, not spiritual doc- 
trines and moral principles alone, but the very letter, the 
written text, from Genesis to Revelation. This position 
the Protestants felt compelled to assume. Believing that 
God had expressly revealed a saving doctrine, they must 
acknowledge a standard of doctrine supreme over human 
reason. Since this standard was not the Church, it could 
be no other than the Bible. And if it was the Bible, then 
the Bible must be supposed infallible, the absolute state- 
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ment of God’s absolute thought, the perfect articulation 
of the perfect reason. This inspiration must be plenary, 
covering completely the ground of Scripture; otherwise 
space is left for the caprice of the understanding, the 
reason may occasionally stand erect and look down upon 
the Word, and judge a little of its inspiration for itself, 
and then the spell of infallibility is broken forever. The 
dogma of inspiration, without any abatement or conces- 
sion whatever, is the corner-stone of the prevailing Prot- 
estant theology. It is partially accepted even by the Uni- 
tarians. But how is it possible that a liberal study of the 
Bible can exist under this dogma? It is inconsistent with 
the very idea of scientific method. The interpretation it 
demands is positively and perversely unscientific. A mo- 
ment’s consideration will make this plain. Inasmuch 
as the Spirit of God cannot be otherwise than consistent 
with itself, the Word of God must be free from contra- 
dictions. The Bible is the articulate Word of God; it 
can, therefore, contain but one continuous line of history, 
one homogeneous form of doctrine. It must be of a 
single piece throughout. There must be a correspondence 
between all its parts. Gospel and epistle, chronicle and 
psalm, history and prophecy, allegory and fact, poem and 
philosophy, vision and dogma, commandment and beati- 
tude, law of blood and promise of mercy, must all bear 
one burden, and answer to each other like the several 
tones of the same voice. Jesus must teach among the 
apostles, and Paul must dogmatize among the evangel- 
ists. The frenzied prophet, battling with the moral evils 
of his time, must be supposed to look forward with 
prescient gaze into the historical events of an unknown 
future; the sweet psalmist, in his exalted season of 
prayer, in the depth of his complaint or the passionate 
grief of his self-reproach, must be made to speak the 
language of evangelical theology, and enunciate the dog- 
mas of metaphysics. It is an imperative duty to recon- 
cile one thing with another. To doubt is infidelity. 
To fancy ever so slight a discrepancy is unbelieving. 
Of course this inspired uniformity can be brought about 
only by violations of truth, and sins against knowledge 
that are almost monstrous. Under this dogma of plen- 
ary inspiration, the student of the Bible is compelled to 
show his ingenuity in wresting its words, his skill in dis- 
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guising its imperfections, and his audacity in apologizing 
for its errors. It becomes his critical duty to misinter- 
pret texts, to keep awkward facts from view, to trifle 
with history, to excel in false constructions, to sublimate 


revolting chronicle and passionate love-song into mys- 


terious doctrines, to pervert evidence, to refine away the 
significance of intractable phrases, or to supply meaning 
where it is needed, and to cover up mistakes and misde- 
meanors and immoralities with a sophistical casuistry that 
is able to make the worse appear the better reason. We 
are only confounded by the effrontery that pretends to 
investigate books whose inspiration is taken for granted. 
To investigate in such a case is merely to corroborate 
and indorse, and work out a foregone conclusion. You 
must see no difference, for that would be making God 
inconsistent with himself; you must find no discrepan- 
cies, for that would be making God contradict himself; 
you must discover no diversity of doctrine, ever so trifling, 
for then you break the unity of the Spirit; you must 
detect no error in fact, for that would cast an imputation 
on the Divine Omniscience; you are forbidden to come 
across any flaw in moral principle, for in so doing you 
arrogantly set up your conscience against the perfect 
rectitude of the Most High. To offend against veracity 
in defence of Scripture argues nothing but a. suitable 
humility of mind. Ifin obedience to veracity you detect 
an imperfection in Scripture, your very truth is an im- 
pudent falsehood. 

Such are the inevitable consequences of the dogma of 
plenary inspiration. An inspired book cannot be criti- 
cized. However free it be offered to the public eye, it is 
veiled from the public gaze. It passes among the multi- 
tude like an Oriental prince among his subjects, moving 
with condescending pomp through the streets, but too holy 
to be intruded upon with unsanctified looks. 'The book 
is surrounded by a guard of mystery which forbids inspec- 
tion. But this is not the only reason why much Protes- 
tant criticism must needs be unfair, and its method un- 
scientific. ‘To impose fatal conditions upon the Bible is 
bad enough; but to impose equally fatal conditions upon 
the mind is hopelessly bad. Yet this is what the Prot- 
estant does; and it is precisely like telling a man that 
the outward creation he looks on is not at all what he 
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takes it to be, and that in order to see it better he must 
injure his eyes. 

An inspired book must have an inspired expositor; 
otherwise how shall its inspired meaning be discovered ? 
To say that the Scripture contains one infallible sense, 
and then in the same breath to affirm that every man is 
to interpret the Scripture for himself, is weak and illogi- 
cal to the last degree. How can the vulgar understand- 
ing apprehend as infallible this inspired word, or be sure 
that its pearl of truth has been found? The Roman 
Catholic is right here, granting the doctrine of Inspira- 
tion. He says, the Church is the interpreter of Scripture, 
and the sole interpreter to unillumined men. And what 
says the Protestant? When he rejects Church and 
Tradition, does he put nothing in its place? While he 
professes to pluck the Bible from the clutches of a priest- 
hood, and to submit it without note or comment to the 
judgment of the human mind, does he really do this? 
By no means. He never has done it; he cannot do it. 
He is not willing that each man should interpret the 
Scripture for himself. He must interpret it in a special 
way, or bear the reproach of infidelity. The Protestant 
substitutes the inspired Creed in the place of the inspired 
Church, and demands that all who search the Scriptures 
shall search by the aid of an infallible dogma. It is 
true that the Protestant in theory transfers the gift of 
unerring interpretation from the Church to the individual 
soul, and, as he distributes his infallible book among fal- 
lible men, justifies the strange proceeding by the assur- 
ance that all who seek humbly, honestly, and prayerfully 
will be guided by the Holy Spirit into all truth; but at 
the same time it is privately given out, that the Holy 
Spirit conducts only to certain conclusions ; and if the in- 
quirer misses these, he must regard himself, however 
learned and candid, as unillumined from above, and 
must renew the search with fresh zeal for the “truth” 
and with reiterated prayers for wisdom. 

The Protestant, we said, looks upon his Creed as in- 
spired. Certainly he does; for he holds that belief there- 
in is essential to salvation; and this is all that the 
Roman Catholic says of his Church. He is bound to 
maintain, therefore, that the Bible contains nothing in- 
consistent with his system of dogmatics. That is the 
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unerring expositor of the Holy Word. What the method 
and process of interpretation are likely to be under circum- 
stances like these, a simple man can be at no loss to sur- 
mise. The Protestant goes to the Bible with a foregone 
conclusion. He knows what he wants to find, what, 
under penalties, he must find there, and of course he 
finds that, nothing else. Standing forward in defence of 
free investigation, and carefully collecting about him his 
commentaries and scientific apparatus of one kind and 
another, he secretly decides that no investigation is free 
that proceeds from a carnal love of knowledge and is di- 
rected by unevangelical doubts, — and that critical and 
learned helps are no helps at all, but only hindrances, if 
they do not aid in extracting from the Scriptures the 
orthodox Confession of Faith. 

Astonishing is the facility with which the regenerate 
critic, under the guidance of the Calvinistic “ Spirit,” de- 
tects the saving articles in every portion of the Scriptures. 
Even in the allegorical garden of Eden, Jehovah fore- 
shadows the coming fact of redemption in the bruising 
of the serpent’s head by the woman. Job, all question of 
his own corporeal existence among men being set aside, 
in the passage, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” evi- 
dently predicts the coming of the Messiah, and is inspired 
to announce the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 
Is it not manifest that Isaiah is defining the nature of 
Christ when he says, “ His name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Universal Father, Prince of 
Peace?” The eye anointed by grace is able to read a 
plain confession of total depravity in the Psalmist’s 
words of agonizing shame. The ancient Passover is 
heavy with sacrificial meaning; the mystery of the Cross 
underlies the sin-offering; unaccountable Melchizedek 
becomes significant in view of Christ; the awful doc- 
trine of Atonement is not indistinctly taught in the sad 
language of prophetic complaint, “ He was wounded for 
our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities.” Paul 
makes unexpected revelations of “hidden wisdom,” de- 
claring the godhead of Christ in Philipians ii. 6, where a 
simple mind would suppose him to be asserting precisely 
the reverse, and suggesting the same doctrine in Romans 
ix. 0, under the pious guise of a doxology. Great is the 
power of inspired exegesis! The orthodox critic possess- 
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es private sources of information in regard to manu- 
scripts which authorize him to read, in 1 Timothy iii. 16, 
“ God was manifest in the flesh”; in Acts xx. 28, “ The 
church of God which he hath purchased with his own 
blood” ; and with unwavering faith to insist upon the 
genuineness of the words in 1 John v. 7. We were not 
astonished the other day, in reading a thin anonymous 
volume upon the “ Law of Tri-Personality,” to come 
upon a page wherein the author, under the miraculous 
leading of the infallible creed, and in the true spirit of 
orthodox criticism, claims this latter text as genuine, on 
the ground that he has demonstrated it upon the princi- 
ples of theological reasoning. 

That no carnal understanding with abundance of pro- 
fane learning is able to make such wonderful discoveries 
in the Bible, only proves how needful is the spirit of 
orthodox illumination, which is independent of gram- 
mars and dictionaries, and knows, by having the private 
ear of God, what the esoteric meaning of a text is, and 
what it ought to say. We venture to affirm, that, to any 
clear and fair mind, the Protestant method of interpreta- 
tion would seem dishonest throughout, treacherous in 
principle, and shameless in operation, having no justifi- 
cation in reason or in lore, in logic, language, or exposi- 
tion, — false even when it happens to be true. But alas 
poor human nature! How easily are we deceived! This 
perverse unveracity, we must be assured, is but the sanc- 
tified submission of weak, mortal reason and conscience to 
the wisdom that cometh from above! This obstinate dis- 
regard of the results of study is not the fruit of sectarian- 
ism and bigotry, but the inevitable product of that meek 
spirit which is ever willing to say, “ Let God be true, and 
every man a liar!” 

The evangelical Protestant is compelled to recognize 
everywhere in Scripture the presence of his creed. He 
must believe that passages like Matt. viii. 2, John v. 23, 
Phil. ii. 10, and Hebrews i. 6, teach that Christ is an 
object of divine worship. It is natural enough that he 
should explain John x. 30 and xiv. 9, 10, as teaching an 
identity in nature of Christ and God. He cannot but 
see the Five Points pricking out from psalm and chron- 
icle, from poem and prophecy. And if he does not find 
them there already, he considerately puts them in. 
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Moreover, this same evangelical Protestant must needs 
discover in the Bible nothing at all inconsistent with his 
creed. His power of extracting sense from the Scripture 
is as great as his power of inserting it. Orthodoxy, 
which allows him to retain a convenient error, forbids his 
recognizing an awkward truth. He has his own way of 
disposing of passages which clearly set forth the unity 
of God, the humanity of Christ, and the moral capacity 
and ability of man. He contrives to escape the force of 
the parable of the prodigal son. He never quotes the 
declarations of Jesus respecting natural goodness and 
piety. He is careful not to search behind the letter of 
St. Paul. Who blames him for modestly declining to 
make the Spirit coritradict itself? He is certain that the 
Bible can contain nothing inconsistent with the inspired 
dogmatics. And if impertinent Unitarian unbelievers 
bring forward passages that seem to contradict them, he 
must either “explain them away or leave them alone. 
This point might be illustrated at very great length; but 
enough has been said to make it evident that nothing 
like a scientific method of interpretation is possible under 
the dogma of plenary inspiration, and the assumption 
of a creed. 

The Unitarians entered a partial and feeble protest 
against both these positions. ‘They denied the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible, the inspiration of the letter, but 
allowed its general inspiration, the inspiration of the 
thought. They rejected the doctrines of the evangelical 
creeds, but still maintained the necessity of having some 
creed. The Unitarians, consequently, —let us candidly 
confess the fact, — have never been free to adopt an in- 
dependent, scientific interpretation of the Bible. They 
have not ventured to take it up like any other book; nor 
have they ventured to read it with wholly unbiased 
minds. They assumed that the New Testament, at least, 
taught but one substantial doctrine, and that Unitarian- 
ism; and, in their anxiety to make this appear, were 
guilty of sins against the truth of Scripture almost as 
flagrant as those their adversaries committed. Noth- 
ing could be more barren than the exegesis of some of 
the early Unitarian expositors in England, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, for instance, and Newcome, Cappe, Priestley, Bel- 
sham, and the learned Gilbert Wakefield, men whom the 
Spirit of Truth, which was “ Antitrinitarianism,” led into 
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very devious ways. One rather doubts the calmness of 
the inquiry which from Matt. xxviii. 18, “ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth,” gets only the 
declaration, “ All authority is given me over Jews and 
Gentiles.’ Who would suppose that in these words of 
Dr. Lindsey, “ Though Christ was so lately manifested, 
yet, in the destination and purpose of Almighty God, he 
was prior to all other powers and dignities,” he was 
reading an interpretation of Col. i. 17, “ And he is be- 
fore all things, and by him do all things consist”? The 
editors of the “ Improved Version ” certainly escaped the 
doctrine of the Trinitarians, but they did not much elu- 
cidate the doctrine of the Evangelist, when, as an exposi- 
tion of John i. 3,10, they gave us the following: “ All 
things in the Christian dispensation were done by Christ ; 
i. e. by his authority and according to his direction ; and 
in the ministry committed to his Apostles, nothing has 
been done without his warrant.” What light is thrown 
upon Col. i. 16 by the suggestion, that “heaven and 
earth ” means “Jews and Gentiles”; that the “ things 
created, visible and invisible,’ may refer to the new 
“ moral world” revealed by Christ; or that the “ thrones, 
dominions, principalities, and powers ” denote the highest 
offices and dignities in the Christian Church? Are we 
guided at all into the mind of the author of Hebrews by 
the hint that the “ worlds” which were “made through 
Christ ” are only the “ different states of things which, 
in successive periods, would result from Christianity ” ? 
Into what platitudes do we convert such passages as 
Hebrews i. 3, “ Who, being the brightness of his glory 
and the express image of his person, and upholding all 
things by the word of his power,” by saying that the 
words are “ applicable to the miracles of Christ, in which, 
by his word, he controlled diseases, stilled the storm, and 
raised the dead”! Here is a choice bit of interpretation 
by Belsham: the text is Eph. i. 22, 23, “the church, 
which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” 
“ Christ, i. e. a resemblance to Christ, is all, i.e. is the 
only thing attended to; in ail,i.e. in all believers, of 
whatsoever rank, profession, or country.” Another: the 
text is Col. ii. 9,“ For in him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead, bodily,” the accepted explanation of 
which is as follows: “In him was revealed the whole 
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perfect dispensation of religious truth. To Christ there- 
fore as their sole Master and Teacher his followers were 
to look.” The Trinitarian exposition of the proem to the 
fourth Gospel is a complete and clumsy failure, but it 
does not err so widely as do some Unitarian expositions 
of the same passage. ‘The boldness of Simpson’s para- 


phrase is absolutely astounding. We quote a portion 
of it: — 


**From the commencement of his public life Jesus was a 
preacher of righteousness, and a publisher of glad tidings. To 
him the Most High imparted extraordinary wisdom and power, and 


the privilege of speaking and acting in his name. As it was onac- 


count of similar divine communications that the Supreme Bein 
himself called Moses a god ; that Jewish writers called those men 
gods, to whom the word of God came ; in the same sense Jesus 
was a god. All that regeneration of mankind which the Gospel 
produced was effected by his instrumentality ; and without this, 
not any reformation was accomplished by it. He was publicly 
conversant with men ; many were reformed by him; and he im- 
parted the best means of renovating the human race ; yet man- 
kind in general did not believe in him. This teacher was a hu- 
man being,” etc. 


The writer of the foregoing extraordinary free trans- 
lation divides it into verses corresponding with those in 
the original. We omit these figures in copying, as they 
do not materially aid the reader in following the Evan- 
gelist. On perusing this exposition for the first time, we 
could scarcely escape the impression that the author of 
it was caricaturing the criticism of his brethren. But 
Dr. Lant Carpenter gives a paraphrase almost word for 
word like the above. Abauzit adopts the same substan- 
tial thought, only understanding by “the Word” the di- 
vine reason and wisdom, which was of course with God 
from all eternity. Most interpreters follow Abauzit. 
Professor Norton alone, we believe, propounds the view 
that the Apostle is refuting or repelling a Gnostic heresy. 

These are fair specimens of some accepted Unitarian 
exegesis. We have not gone out of the way to find them. 
We believe them to be current interpretations now as 
given in some books of the sect. One who takes the 
pains to search will discover many instances of “ exegeti- 
cal sleight of hand,’ quite as remarkable as either of 
these, and perhaps even more so. A generation has not 
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elapsed since a learned professor and eminent divine 
offered to his class, as an exposition of John vi. 62, 
“ What and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up 
where he was before?” the following: “ What if ye shall 
see the Son of Man resuming his former positions ? that 
is to say, What if we take up again the argument we 
have left? or, in other words, To return from our digres- 
sion”! 

Now we submit that no candid, simple-minded person 
would ever hit upon interpretations like these. They are 
ingenious and far-fetched: they indicate a premeditated 
purpose to gather a particular sense from the Scripture. 
No doubt such critics were perfectly honest, so far as this; 
they were convinced of the truth of their opinions, and 
were persuaded that the Bible was equally so: they 
cordially disliked the Trinitarian scheme, and heartily be- 
lieved the Scripture to be as hostile to it as they were. 
Their honesty, therefore, made them unintentionally dis- 
honest; and without the faintest wish to falsify the New 
Testament, they nevertheless did it grievous injustice, as 
erelong will be confessed. In the mean time, it is hoped 
that this friendly criticism will not be taken amiss. 
None certainly can better afford to acknowledge mis- 
takes than the Unitarians, whose principles release them 
from the bondage of the letter, and forbid them to recog- 
nize the authority of any creed. 

It is extremely difficult to adopt a purely scientific 
method of interpreting the Scriptures. In fact, until of 
late years it has been impossible, owing to the traditional 
reverence for the Bible, and the dogmatical bias that 
warped insensibly individual minds. Criticism has ever 
been apologetical or sectarian, and has started therefore 
with unwarrantable assumptions. From the days of Ori- 
gen and Dionysius who pronounced the Apocalypse un- 
genuine and uncanonical because its doctrine of the Mil- 
lennium did not accord with their own, until now, scarcely 
a point is decided upon its own merits, even by scholars 
reputed to be the most free. Erudite Wetstein followed 
the example of passionate Luther in deciding against the 
Epistle of James, because, in direct opposition to Paul, it 
teaches justification by works ; and while Luther calls the 
Epistle an “ Epistle of straw,” Wetstein calls its author 
an amiable, feeble man, who picked up and reduced to 
writing some of the sayings of apostolic disciples. 
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De Wette’s critical mind is not supposed to have been 
trammelled by any undue reverence for Scripture, or any 
strongly restraining predilections of faith. In America 
he passes for one who was even captious in his doubts, 
who exaggerated boldness to recklessness. Yet even De 
Wette confesses the constraining power of tradition, 
and justifies himself as one who never goes to extremes. 
His fate, as he himself acknowledges, has been peculiar. 
At one time he stood in the frant rank of independent 
investigators, and was by very many regarded as a dan- 
gerous innovator and assailant. Now he occupies a 
place among conservative critics, though his private po- 
sition has not been changed. De Wette talks very hard 
against the orthodox theologians who will not go so far 
as he; but he talks with equal severity against the un- 
believing critics who will go further, and he is evidently 
withheld from pushing his own inquiries to their legiti- 
mate results more by a certain scrupulousness of faith 
than by any presumed finality in his conclusions. In the 
preface to one of his last works, referring to Dr. Thiersch, 
an orthodox scholar, he writes: — 


**] invite Dr. Thiersch to descend from his high horse, and to 
mingle with the rest as a modest laborer going to work at the 
beginning. It is nothing to the purpose that he is a believer, and 
we belong as it were to the race of Antichrist. Dr. Thiersch 
and Company have a faith in the Canon as now existing, such as 
neither the early Fathers nor the Reformers had, which is alto- 
gether unworthy of an evangelical Christian, and would be ridic- 
ulous if it were not pitiable ; and with their criticism they render 
service, not to the truth, but to this whim ; with this, everything 
must be brought into accord. Of course the critic must have 
his starting-point and his faith, but his faith must be a real faith, 
faith-in the gistorical truth of the Christian Revelation, not in men’s 
regard and men’s dictation; such a faith will not make him a 
slave, will not blind him to the truth, will not prevent his making 
a free use of the rules of grammar, exegesis, and criticism.” 


And again, after wavering long in his decision upon 
the Gospel of John, weighing carefully the arguments for 
and against its genuineness, he concludes his researches 
as follows: — 


*“‘ A critical decision which denies to John all part in this Gos 
pel, and declares it to be a later production, has against it, not 
only the odium of the confession that its author was a defrauder, 
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but also the improbability that Christian antiquity would have 
adopted a Gospel which differed in such weighty respects from 


the evangelical tradition, without making sure of its apostolical 
authority.” 


Now a man who writes in this way is evidently influ- 
enced by a prejudice of some kind; he does not move 
with perfect freedom; he has not. mastered his principle ; 
he may be sagacious and thorough in details, but he is 
wanting in comprehensiveness of view, and in an entire 
fidelity to the light that is given him. 

De Wette’s method of interpretation failed of being 
scientific, because he did not yield himself up wholly to 
a love of truth. Schleiermacher’s was positively unsci- 
entific, for he deliberately assumed a form of Christian 
faith by which he judged and explained the Scriptures. 
Schleiermacher’s investigations into the substance and 
form of the New Testament were astonishingly fresh, 
independent, and original. He discovered new problems, 
and raised new questions. He treated the subject with 
great breadth and subtlety, and was completely emanci- 
pated from the despotism of the letter; but at the same 
time his own spirit was wayward and dictatorial, and 
whenever it led the way, criticism and proof had to fol- 
low. His veracity is stanch, fearless, and enterprising, 
so long as his intellect is free to follow the lead of pure 
scholarship; but no sooner does a question of faith come 
in, than scepticism begins to undo its own work. Schlei- 
ermacher, like Luther, appears to have adopted the prin- 
ciple, that no writing could be regarded as of apostolical 
authority which did not bear the impress of apostolical 
doctrine, and exhibit a peculiar religious character. Of 
course he must determine for himself what this doctrine 
is, and thus his system of interpretation resdlves itself 
into a somewhat arbitrary justification by Scripture of 
his own speculative ideas. Schleiermacher, for instance, 
- from theological predilection mainly, places the Gospel 
of John first among apostolical writings, and groups the 
others round it according to their religious and dogmati- 
calimport. The First Epistle of John and the First Epis- 
tle of Peter stand high in canonical authority; the Epis- 
tle of James and the Apocalypse, books as well and per- 
haps better authenticated, occupy a low place, their doc- 
trine being less apostolical. Faith is a very uncertain 
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arbiter in matters of historical and scientific criticism. 
It is by turns radical and conservative. It accepts what 
it chooses, and sets aside unceremoniously whatever is 
inconvenient. At one time it exalts the fourth Gospel, 
at another the first; now it discards the Apocalypse and 
now cleaves to it; and whichever course it takes, its con- 
viction «will probably be an assumption and its argu- 
ment an apology; a probability will outweigh a proof, 
and a single prepossession will more than cance] a hun- 
dred reasons. 

A scientific method of interpretation is impossible so 
long as the mind is occupied by a chosen theory ora 
darling persuasion of any kind. For such theory will 
inevitably guide our investigations, and such persuasion 
cannot fail to influence our conclusions. It is simply out 
of the question even to attempt to search the Scriptures 
fairly, while our minds are at the outset virtually made 
up in regard to their character and contents. Whatever 
the books of the Bible may be or may teach, this can be 
discovered only by an examination as candid and strict 
as we should bestow upon any other books. And there 
should be no unwillingness to do this, since, by universal 
admission, it is the genuine sense of the Bible that we 
are seeking for. Sects and individuals say, We want to 
know what the Bible is, and what the Bible teaches ; 
this, and nothing else. But to arrive at this, the mind 
must, we repeat, be absolutely free to accept the clear re- 
sults of study ; we must divest ourselves of all fear and 
of all pretence ; we must be delivered from superstition 
and from bigotry, and must welcome every honest con- 
tribution to knowledge and truth. The one thing to be 
suspected is prejudice, however pious. The one thing 
to be honored is truthfulness, however “ profane.” Doc- 
trine must be the result of study, not its guiding princi- 
ple. How many sects occupy this truth-loving position ? 
Does one? 

Having thus defined what is meant by a scientific 
method of interpretation, and exhibited so far as our lim- 
its will allow the short-comings of Christian sects and 
scholars in respect to its demands, let us now proceed a 
step further, and indicate one or two of the positions 
which must be accepted in order that such a method 


may be embraced — pursued. 
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We listened not long since to an elaborate discourse 
upon Scientific Theology, in which the following ground 
was taken;—that the Bible is to the student in relig- 
ion what the material universe is to the student in sci- 
ence, — his legitimate field of exploration. As the nat- 
uralist and geologist search the earth for facts to form 
the basis of knowledge in their several departments, so 
the scholar and the Biblical critic are to search the Scrip- 
tures for facts to form the basis of doctrine. ‘To investi- 
gate, faithfully and fairly, the contents of the Bible, to 
combine its narratives and collate its texts, is, according 
to this view, the scholar’s whole duty. He is not to take 
a few passages out of their connection, and overlook or 
misconstrue others ; but, in the spirit of generous reconcil- 
iation, he is to take the whole together, make them ex- 
plain one another, and thus, from the united testimony 
of allthe parts, gather the sense of the entire word. This 
method seems very plausible at first sight. But it evi- 
dently assumes two points which are open to question; 
namely, the historical and doctrinal unity of the Bible, 
and the inviolability of the present Canon. It takes 
for granted, that is to say, that the books of the New 
Testament, for with the Old Testament it is not so much 
concerned, present one continuous and consistent line of 
history and one harmonious scheme of doctrine; and 
that their authenticity and authority are finally estab- 
lished. 

But neither of these points can be regarded as axi- 
omatic in its character. The historical unity of the New 
Testament has been doubted on the best of grounds, and 
in fact can no longer be maintained, save by arguments 
more specious than solid. ‘There are discrepancies in 
the Gospels, which break the unity of their history. And 
the abundant ingenuity that has been expended in at- 
tempts to reconcile them, from the age of Celsus until 
now, is proof that they are neither few nor trifling. How 
many so-called “ harmonies” of the Gospels there are, 
and no two alike! How widely they differ, not only in 
the arrangement of detail, but in their conclusions! One 
scholar supposes the public ministry of Jesus to have 
lasted but a single year, another extends it to three years, 
another to five ; some of the older commentators lengthen 
it even to twenty ; and it is impossible to say which view 
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is correct. ach critic in turn tries to bring into accord 
the accounts in Matthew and in Luke of the infancy and 
childhood of Jesus; to decide whether he was born in 
Nazareth or in Bethlehem; to arrange in chronological 
order the events of his birth, the visit of the Magi, the 
massacre of the innocents, the presentation in the temple, 
and the escape into Egypt; and to establish an agree- 
ment between the synoptics and John in regard to the 
scene of his labors, — whether it was almost exclusively 
in Galilee, as the first report, or almost exclusively in 
Judea, as we are told by the last, and to show in what 
way both may be made to appear true. In this attempt 
the later chronologists have succeeded no better than the 
earlier, who did not succeed at all. In fact, one har- 
monist only sets aside another, and none leads us toa 
satisfactory conclusion ; it is simply a question, which 
of the Evangelists is to yield. Winer," a perfectly honest 
reviewer, after a brief summary of the various results, 
declares himself in these words: “ Unquestionable as is 
the ingenuity that has been bestowed upon this depart- 
ment, none of the ‘Gospel harmonies’ hitherto con- 
structed can be reckoned better than a tissue of historical 
conjectures; for the narrative of the first three Evange- 
lists offers very little that can serve as clear guidance in 
making such an arrangement, and John himself does 
not appear to present occurrences in their chronological 
order.” 

Our space does not allow of any illustration of this 
point, and as regards the historical character and consist- 
ency of the other New Testament books, especially of 
the Acts of the Apostles, nothing at lengthcan here be 
said. *But every student who has bestowed particular 
attention upon the last-mentioned book, in connection 
with the genuine Epistles of Paul, must have noticed 
inconsistencies, contradictions even, which make any ap- 
proach to complete reconciliation extremely difficult. In 
speaking thus, we have not forgotten Paley’s argument 
in the “ Hore Pauline,” a book written with admirable 
modesty, but wronged, we must think, by the false posi- 
tion that has been assigned to it by its mistaken admir- 
ers, and by an oversight as to the scope of its argument. 





*In his Realworterbuch, I. p. 569, art. “ Jesus.” 
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That argument, flourishing and honored in its day, would 
be deemed scarcely worth answering now. It claims 
tacitly the very positions it labors to establish, namely, 
that Paul is the author of all the Epistles ascribed to him, 
and that the Acts of the Apostles is in every minute 
respect an authentic and continuous history. Question 
either of these two points and the pillars of the argument 
crumble, for no chronological arrangement of recorded 
incidents, however skilful, amounts to a proof of the real 
facts narrated, whose certainty, however well established, 
reposes upon other grounds. No ingenious comparison 
of documents demonstates the veracity of their contents. 
Paley illustrates what is already believed, but no one 
could find in what he says alone a reason for believing. 
The coincidences which he discovers between one Epistle 
and another, and between the several Epistles and the 
Acts, curious as they sometimes are, and surprising as 
one or two of them seem to be, are just calculated to 
please one who has never doubted. Toa strong believer 
they afford a singular and delightful confirmation of be- 
lief: but they have no more power, as clamps, to bind 
these books together, than the spider’s web has to chain 
the growing trees whose boughs it interlaces. They 
scarcely furnish presumptive evidence of the authenticity 
or veracity of the writings they connect; and before such 
investigations as those of Dr. Zeller, for instance, or even 
those of the apologetical Neander and the conservative, 
pains-taking Wieseler, the complacent criticism of the 
“ Hore Pauline ” sinks almost to the level of trifling. 
Without claiming that any of the graver doubts against 
the New Testament history have been sustained, with- 
out insisting that any serious discrepancy has been proved 
irreconcilable with a true and consistent narrative, it 
must surely be conceded, that the historical unity of this 
portion of the Bible cannot be assumed as one of the 
fixed data of criticism. The scholar’s mind must not be 
hampered by any presumed necessity of reducing wilful 
and errant accounts to order, but must be ready to ac- 
knowledge discrepancies, if such there be, and to allow 
them full weight, accepting every fairly exhibited incon- 
sistency as a contribution to the truth, quite as valuable 
as an instance of admitted accord. 
If the minute historical unity of the New Testament 
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is a point no longer to be with positiveness maintained, 
far less to be arrogantly assumed, as little can we take 
for granted its doctrinal unity. The dogmatical consist- 
ency of the Gospels and Epistles, of the Gospels alone, 
or of the Epistles alone, has long ceased to be a postu- 
late in generous Biblical criticism. The intellectual har- 
mony of the Evangelists and Apostles has been terribly 
disturbed by the theologians of the last century. In the 
judgment of many able and truthful men, the Scriptural 
faith is no more “one.” He must be either a .very un- 
discerning scholar, or a very bold one, who denies the 
presence of incongruous elements all over the New Tes- 
tament. We are well aware that such an assertion may 
have a strange sound to many ears. Why has not this 
fact been discovered before? some will ask. Why have 
the astute critics and deep theologians of an elder gener- 
ation failed to detect the diversities of doctrine, il they 
were to be found? The reply is, that they have been 
found, but, for reasons easily assigned, have not been, and 
could not have been, recognized in their true character. 
The dogma of inspiration disposes in advance of the 
whole question. The Bible contained the word of God; 
and all its religious doctrine was, according to the most 
liberal view, the word of God; and the word of God 
must be accordant with itself. This was enough; the 
Bible contained but one doctrine, — Catholic doctrine for 
the Catholic, Lutheran doctrine for the Lutheran, Cal- 
vinistic doctrine for the Calvinist. If here and there 
what seemed different types of thought cropped out, it 
was easy, by an indistinct view of all, or by a miscon- 
struction of some, to confound them together, and thus 
obliterate the distinctive lines which could not be blended. 
Or, if this method was unsatisfactory, a formula could be 
constructed, loose enough or self-contradictory enough to 
embrace every form of statement. ‘The Logos Christ of 
John, and the man Jesus of Matthew, for example, were 
both accepted simultaneously by the dogma that Christ 
was at once God and man. Here is a plain acknowl- 
edgment of incongrous elements of thought in the New 
Testament. This formula of the Church makes outright 
confession that the Gospels contain two separate and 
peculiar theories respecting the nature of Jesus, which 
can be combined only by a third, which is sufficiently 
peculiar in that it is unintelligible. 
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The, same confession is virtually made, when the 
humanitarians seek their Jesus in the first three Gospels, 
while the Arians find their Redeemer in the fourth. If 
Arian and humanitarian doctrines are dissimilar and dis- 
cordant, as every person knows they are, and as they 
have been formally by council and synod pronounced to 
be, then do dissimilar and discordant doctrines lie side 
by side in the writings of the Evangelists. This fact, 
coupled with the assertion (which the readers of this 
journal wholly reject), that the dogmatical discord is ap- 
parent only to the human intellect, and is fully resolved 
in the mystery of the Trinity, is admitted, not by the un- 
believing critics of modern Germany alone, but by the 
entire Church, Catholic and Protestant; it has been con- 
tended for by the orthodox theologians and scholars of 
more than a thousand years; it has been regarded as one 
of the iixed data of New Testamentinterpretation. It is 
impossible to deny it, or to call it in question, unless we 
say that John does not present Christ as the Logos, or 
that Matthew does not present him as a man; and if we 
say either of these, we lay ourselves open to the charge 
of confusing and misinterpreting language, thus doing 
violence to the sense of Scripture, or of entering upon 
the investigation with a preconceived theory, thus abus- 
ing our own reason. In either case, the scientific method 
of explaining the Bible is abandoned. The circumstance, 
that the results of recent criticism upon the relation be- 
tween the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics are so nearly 
accordant with the opinions of the Church, would seem to 
place beyond dispute the existence of more than one type 
of doctrine in the New Testament. That the critic 
simply points to this diversity as a fact, while the theo- 
logian endeavors to make it disappear in a theory, is 
quite unessential. The diversity is there, and one in- 
stance of it is as good as many. It would be no difficult 
task, if called upon, to show as many as seven distinct 
representations of Christ’s nature in the Gospels and 
Epistles, five of them filling up the chasm between Mat- 
thew and John. From the doctrine of the Hebrew Mes- 
siah to the doctrine of the Divine Logos is a long 
reach, which faith with its airy wings flies over quickly, 
but which learning, slow and toilsome, traverses pain- 
fully, going on from one landmark to another. No ob- 
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serving scholar will confound the several lines of thought 
which cross each other so curiously in Matthew and 
Luke; or mistake the lineaments of Paul for those of 
Peter; or miss the remarkable difference of coloring in 
the earlier and the later writings ascribed to the great 
Apostle; or fail to assign his own proper place to the 
author of Hebrews; or overlook the heavenly grand- 
eur of the Johannine Christ; or lose the trail of specula- 
tion, as it cunningly winds away, under cover of subtle 
diction, through the mysterious passages of the Johannine 
Epistles. No fair expositor will interpose his flimsy wand 
of Atonement between the majestic champion of a world- 
wide Christianity, and his apostolic foes of Jerusalem ; 
nor, to insure the peace of his sectarianism, attempt any 
weak mediation in the fiery controversy that convulses 
the unity of spirit, as it breaks the unity of faith, in the 
books of the New Testament. Such mediation will be 
as useless as it is feeble, and as unwise as it is useless ; 
for though it may to appearance establish a superficial 
harmony among the several parts of Scripture, it will 
inevitably throw into confusion the sublime order of 
historical thought, and make a fatal breach in the suc- 
cession of divine truth. 

Thus to snatch the New Testament from the sweeping 
current of human speculation, as we would rescue a 
treasure from an ingulfing tide, is to do it an immense 
injustice, as well as to cast a bitter affront upon the lit- 
erature of the world. We should say,in advance, aside 
from all consideration of its intrinsic character, that the 
Christian Bible could not be understood unless it were 
taken in connection with contemporaneous thought. To 
regard it in the light of a peculiar phenomenon ; to keep 
it sacredly aloof from all profane learning; to contrast 
it, instead of comparing it, with the wisdom of its own 
generation ; to explore it like an uninhabited and previ- 
ously undiscovered island, whose natural scenery and 
native fruits we are determined to find wholly unlike 
those of any known region, and whose geological struc- 
ture we decline examining lest it should betray a com- 
mon origin with the adjacent continent ; in one word, to 
consider this Bible as a singular production, complete by 
itself, and submitted to its own scientific, artistic, and 
literary laws, is to put it beyond the reach of knowledge, 
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and even of investigation. Did the book declare itself 
upon inspection a prodigy, we should still distrust the 
wisdom and challenge the right of withdrawing it from 
the sphere of recognized law, thus excluding the only 
light capable of disclosing its character to us. But when 
the book declares itself, upon examination, to be no mar- 
vel at all; when it is shown to be endowed with no ex- 
ceptional attributes of substance or of shape, to possess 
no formal unity of history, no stiff harmony of doctrine, 
but to be nothing else as we have it than a very precious 
collection of documents altogether human in method and 
construction ;—there is no longer a shadow of excuse 
for preserving its holy isolation; and instead of looking 
upon it as a separate field of exploration, we must re- 
gard it as but a portion of a larger field to be explored ; 
ceasing to resort to it as the receptacle of an entire class 
of peculiar facts, we must classify it as itself one fact, or 
one group of facts, among many. 

The New Testament writings occupy their own place 
in human literature. The doctrines they contain take 
their station in the line of human thought. The recog- 
nition of this point is of the very first moment, if we 
would have a truly scientific method of interpretation. 
To understand the Gospels and Epistles, we must read 
and explain them by the light of Eastern and Western 
lore. We must put them in communication with the Ori- 
ental wisdom which came into Palestine from Chaldza, 
and mingled with the sterner traditions of the Hebrew 
race; we must link them with the Occidental wisdom 
which came from Greece to Alexandria, there to coalesce 
in Philo with Judean moralism and Persian theosophy ; 
we must see what hues they borrow from the Jewish 
mysticism of the Ebionites, and from the imaginative 
philosophies of Asia Minor. Disregarding the bigotries 
of early apologists, and the prejudices of the primitive 
Fathers, — abolishing the invidious distinctions of ortho- 
dox and heretic, which party disputes originated and 
perpetuated, —the scholar will not shrink from investi- 
gating the Gnostic systems, or at least will be ready to 
allow their influence upon the writers of these ancient 
books; and will conscientiously attempt to discover the 
causes and the methods that produced the singular junc- 
tion of Jewish and Gentile thought of which the result 
was the Bible and the Church. 
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A difficult problem this to be discussed at so late a 
day, when so many solutions are offered, too, in a tone 
of authority. No more difficult problem presents itself 
to the historical and philosophical student than this. 
Rightly, fairly, to interpret the New Testament, one must 
be thoroughly acquainted with the thought and with the 
spirit of the first three centuries,— not as a Christian 
apologist, but as a liberal, philosophic scholar. He must 
comprehend the whole speculative tone and character of 
that remarkable age. Frew minds are competent to en- 
gage in a task so arduous and so delicate, requiring that 
rarest combination of intellectual gifts, the power of 
analysis and of synthesis, more than common capacity 
for laborious investigation, and extraordinary sensitive- 
ness to the distinttions of abstruse thought,—a genius 
for history and for metaphysics, —a talent for minute 
criticism, and a habit of broadest generalization, — learn- 
ing the most accurate and profound, and insight the most 
spiritual and keen. Who shall accomplish this important 
work? Perhaps no single scholar; perhaps no single 
generation of scholars. Certainly, no generation or gen- 
erations of sectarian scholars of any name whatsoever. 
For these the Bible has presented a problem of greater 
and more intricate perplexity each century past. Nay, 
for these, this New Testament problem is hopelessly and 
for ever insoluble. No half-way scholarship of the evan- 
gelical, or even of the apologetical stamp, no self-com- 
mitted criticism, need undertake a labor like this. Lard- 
ner and “consorts” have had their day. Bunsen re- 
marks : — 

‘** The systems of Lardner and such as he were built upon 
the worst parts of Eusebius’s History and the conventional say- 
ings of Jerome. Their view centres in the unhistorical and un- 
reasonable assumption, that every canonical book must be sup- 
posed to be written by an Apostle in order to possess apostolical 
authority. This gratuitous and untraditional assumption was 
supported by as much false evidence as the forged works of the 
second and third centuries could afford, by the distortion of the 
best and most primitive traditions, and by the total neglect of 
trustworthy and important assertions of the parties condemned 
by the Church. It was not difficult to demolish such a system, of 
which Lardner is the most respectable representative, and to 
establish the basis of a critical and truly honest one.” — Hip- 
polytus, Vol. Il. p. 133. 
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It is vain to revive methods of inquiry that passed for 
sound and sure fifty years ago. The old-fashioned way 
of talking about the Fathers, apostolical and other, must 
be abandoned; some of the ancient judgments on the 
books and men of the primitive Church must be reversed ; 
and many an established and authoritative opinion re- 
specting sects and heresies will have to be reconsidered. 
It will no longer answer to repeat at second and third 
hand the commonplaces of evidence which laborious 
men have selected here and there, and have pieced 
together in a kind of orderly series that wears an outside 
appearance of connected strength. We must learn at 
length to do justice to that wonderful period which bare 
and nurtured Christianity. And this will never be done 
by those who love Christianity more than truth, the 
Bible more than Christianity, and their creed more than 
the Bible. An intellect at once reverent and free, wholly 
devoid of pretence, and delivered from fear by its love of 
wisdom, calm, generous, and believing, can alone power- 
fully seize and faithfully pursue a method of Scriptural 
study purely scientific in its character. 

We commenced this article by stating a fact; namely, 
the want of accord between Biblical students and exposi- 
tors, — asking at the same time for its cause and its 
remedy. We have answered both questions according 
to our ability, and so far as our limits will allow. The 
cause is a bias of mind proceeding from assumed the- 
ories of the Bible, or from assumed principles of belief. 
The remedy is in intellectual freedom, and larger intel- 
lectual view. 

In conclusion, it only remains to say, that the few 
scholars who do adopt and pursue a scientific method 
are very rapidly approaching each other in their conclu- 
sions ; always ready to correct, always prepared to re- 
consider, giving a welcome to each new suggestion, 
waiting for light from all quarters, they are of course, as 
we should expect, if guided by the “Spirit of Truth,” 
nearer and nearer to the truth. Riddles are resolved; 
difficulties vanish; contradictions disappear; the old 
stumbling-blocks of centuries are removed ; passages that 
seemed hopelessly dark explain themselves ; and by the 
restored union between the Bible and history, the word 
of Scripture and the world of human thought and life, 
new light is thrown upon both. O. B. F. 
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Art. VIII.—ON THE MEANING OF A PASSAGE IN 
JUSTIN MARTYR. 


[Two of our contributors, in articles recently published in this 
journal on subjects relating to the genuineness of the Gospels, 
are at issue in regard to a question which incidentally involves a 
matter of importance. Having received a communication on 
this point from one of these contributors, we submitted it by his 
consent to the other, in order that the merits of the case might 
be presented to our readers by both parties at the same time. 
The communications which follow will explain themselves. — 


Eps. ] 


To tue Epirors oF THE CurisTIAN EXAMINER: — 


In your number for January (page 63), an assertion of 
Mr. Norton is reaffirmed, that Justin Martyr quotes the 
Gospel of Mark under the appellation of “ Memoirs by 
Peter.” The following is the passage referred to, Dial. 
ce. Tryph., §106, Otto II. p. 856 : — 


“ Kal 7d elmeiy perovopakevas avrov [érpov éva trav amoardder, Kat 
yeypapba é€v trois aropynpovetpaow adrovd yeyernyevoy Kal TovTo, pera 
Tov Kai GAXovs dv0 adeAdods, viols ZeBedaiov dvras,' péeTwvopakévar dvd- 
part Tod Boavepyés, 6 €or viot Bpovris, onpavtiKdy hv Tov avtov éxeivoy 
eivat, dc” 08 Kat TO ema@vupov “laxaB to “Iopanr émuxAnOéevre 666 kai 
T@ Avoy dvoua Incois émekdnOn,” k. T. 2. 


Which may be translated as follows: — 


** Its being said that he changed the name of Peter, one of the 
Apostles, — for that circumstance also is written in his Memoirs, 
— besides changing the names of two others, brethren, sons of 
Zebedee, giving them the name of Boanerges, which is sons of 
thunder, — was an indication or proof that it was he by whom 
the name Jacob was given to Israel,” &c. 


If, as it will probably seem to every reader, there could 
be no question, in such an English sentence as this, to 
whom the pronoun “his” refers, the whole march of the 
sentence, as well as the preceding “ he,” making it plain, 
there can be less question in the Greek. ‘The more an- 
cient language affords an ample variety of pronouns, so 
that all ambiguity could easily have been avoided. And 
a reader but little conversant with the language can see, 
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that, if the writer had intended to refer the Memoirs to 
Peter, he would, and indeed must, have written ékeivov. 

Moryeover, the fact for which the “ Memoirs” are here 
cited is, not that Jesus gave James and John the name 
of Boanerges, but that he gave Simon the name of Peter. 
And this circumstance, far from being peculiar to the 
Gospel of Mark, is mentioned by all the Evangelists 
(Matt. x. 2, Mark iii. 16, Luke vi. 14, John i. 42), and is 
circumstantially narrated only by Matthew (xvi. 16-18). 

Still further, if by drouynpovetpara Justin intended com- 
positions several, which can hardly be doubted, since he 
speaks of them as yeypdppeva, ovvrerdypeva, and as 4 xadeirat 
evayyedua, it is a question whether one of those books 
could be signified by him under the plural number. Of 
the narratives referred to, the supposed work of Peter 
would have formed but one, singular. Had Justin, there- 
fore, intended the reference imputed to him, he would 
have written kai yeypapOa: €v TO aropynpovedpare éxeivov, k. T. X. 

Finally, it may be remarked, that, though Justin does 
not in any other place speak of the “ Memoirs of Christ,” 
there is nothing in that phrase at all unsuitable ; and that 
he had the example of Xenophon, from whom he bor- 
rows the title, for using in it the genitive of the subject. 
That he should have used eight times or more the geni- 
tive describing the authors does not make it improbable 
that he should use, the ninth time, the genitive of the 
subject. And brevity was here his justification. 

Your contributor further remarks, that, having always 
felt that, in Mr. Norton’s translation from Tertullian, 
quoted on page 60, the phrase “ according to their copies” 
savored rather of Cambridge than of Carthage, he has 
taken the trouble to refer to the Latin, and finds, accord- 
ing to his surmise, not “secundum illarum exempla,” but 
“secundum illas,”’ sc. ecclesias. (Adv. Marcion. IV. 5. 

Permit it also to be suggested, with respect to the con- 
troverted interpretation of John xviii. 28, that the thing 
to be explained is not merely the term mdcxa, but the 
phrase ¢ayeiv r5 macxa, Which, since there was but one 
common repast connected with the “feast (festival) of 
unleavened bread,” could to a Jewish ear mean only 
partaking of the paschal supper. G. F. S. 
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To tue Epitrors or THE CarRIsTIAN EXaMINER!:— 


Tue writer of the article alluded to at the beginning 
of the above communication would say, that the inter- 
pretation of the passage from Justin Martyr is of very 
little consequence in its bearing on the argument for the 
genuineness of the Gospels. No great stress is laid upon 
it, either in Mr. Norton’s work or in the article in the Ex- 
aminer. It is a matter of some interest to scholars as a 
question of interpretation; but borrows its principal in- 
terest and importance here from its having been brought 
forward in such a way as to discredit the trustworthi- 
ness of the most conscientiously painstaking, thorough, 
and exact treatise on the genuineness of the Gospels 
that has been written in the English language since the 
publication of Dr. Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel 
History, a century ago. The good name of such a work 
cannot be injuriously affected without a serious loss to 
the whole Christian community. But in this case the 
writer is satisfied that, the more thoroughly the subject is 

~looked into, the stronger will be the conviction of Mr. 
Norton’s scrupulous fidelity and exactness. 

As to the word airod, we have the authority, as we 
suppose, of all the best grammarians (e.g. Crosby, § 733. 
2, note; Kihner translated by Edwards and Taylor, 
§ 302. 4, 5) for saying, that, though, as implied in its der- 
ivation, it was originally used as a reflective pronoun, its 
meaning was gradually extended, till it came to be often 
and familiarly used in the oblique cases as the common 
pronoun of the third person, like our he, she, it, without 
any trace of its original reflexive force. Passages may 
easily be adduced to show that, when used in different 
clauses of the same sentence, it may, like our pronoun 
him, refer to entirely different persons. (Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Lib. II. Cap. vi. §27; Mark viii. 22; Justin 
Martyr, Dial. cum Tryphone, c. 102.) So far, then, as 
avrot alone is concerned, it may, with grammatical pro- 
priety, refer either to Jesus, the subject of the paragraph, 
or to the nearest personal noun, “ Peter, one of the Apos- 
tles.” 

It is said that dropynpovevpaow, being in the plural num- 
ber, implies more than one writing, and would, there- 
fore, be in the singular number, if it referred in this case, 
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as Mr. Norton supposes, to a single Gospel. But, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, the word, though some- 
times used in the singular, is mostly used in the plural, 
even when applied to a single composition. (See Picker- 
ing, Donnegan, and Liddell and Scott.) This argument, 
therefore, can have no weight, and the grammatical con- 
struction of the passage allows either reference of airod. 

The interpretation, then, must depend on other con- 
siderations. ‘The reasons why the present writer accepts 
Mr. Norton’s interpretation are these : — 

1. If atrod refers to Christ, it is the only instance in 
Justin where the genitive in its application to dropynpo- 
vevpara expresses the subject and not the author of the 
work. It is, therefore, very improbable that it should be 
so used here; and, as the grammatical construction is 
not such as to require it, it would be doing violence to 
Justin’s language to interpret it in this way. For not 
only does he, in every other instance, use the genitive to 
denote the author, but, lest there should be any doubt 
about the matter, he both in the Dialogue with Trypho 
(c. 103) and in his First Apology (c. 66) has distinctly 
defined his meaning: “ The Memoirs which I say were 
composed by the Apostles and those following with them,” 
that is, their companions. “ For the Apostles in the Me- 
moirs made by them (yevopévas in’ airav) which are called 
Gospels.” In the face of this uniform use of language 
and this double explanation by the author, of the con- 
struction which he put upon his own words, it is rather 
hard that Mr. Norton, and, as will be shown hereafter, 
many of the most eminent scholars and grammarians of 
Germany, should be accused of doing violence to Jus- 
tin’s words, because they will not, in this instance, adopt 
an interpretation which implies a use of language direct- 
ly opposite to the frequent and uniform habits of the 
author and to the distinct and repeated explanation 
which he has given of his meaning. 

2. The term “ Memoirs” is of constant recurrence in 
Justin’s writings, usually with, but sometimes without, 
the addition “by the Apostles,” or “by his Apostles.” 
We say by, to avoid the ambiguity of the English of. 
Now Peter is here designated as one of the Apostles, 
and therefore “Memoirs of the Apostles” may have 
been referred to him as to an author. But nowhere is 
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there any mention of Memoirs of or by Christ. The 
term “ Memoirs” occurs six times within hardly more 
than a page of the controverted passage, and in this very 
section, only six lines before the disputed atrod, we read, 
“as is shown in the Memoirs by the Apostles,’ and 
twelve lines after it we read, “as is written in the Me- 
moirs by his Apostles.” 

Now, bearing in mind these two considerations, first, 
that “his Memoirs,” according to the uniform usage and 
the express explanation of Justin, means “ Memoirs by 
him,” and secondly, that he often mentions “ Memoirs by 
the Apostles,” but never elsewhere “ Memoirs by Christ,” 
or any term which would admit Christ in such a con- 
nection ; and, moreover, bearing in mind the fact that 
the grammatical construction of the language allows 
avrod to refer either to Christ or to Peter; it may be left 
with any scholar to decide which interpretation of the 
passage is the more probable of the two, and whether 
Mr. Norton’s good faith or his scholarship can in any 
wise be called in question on account of the interpreta- 
tion which he has given. 

The following is a very literal, and, as the writer be- 
lieves, an exact translation: — 


“Its being said that he [Jesus] changed the name of Peter, 
one of the Apostles, and its being written in his [airod] Memoirs 
that this was done together with having changed the name of 
two others, brethren, sons of Zebedee, to Boanerges, sons of 
thunder, isa proof that he is the same person by whom the sur- 


name was given to Jacob, surnamed Israel, and Auses [Joshua] 
was surnamed Jesus.” 


G. F. 8. in his translation has made a singular mis- 
take in the surname which he represents Justin as ap- 
plying to the father of the twelve patriarchs. 

It is, moreover, difficult to understand for what reason, 
or by what authority, he makes the second clause of the 
sentence parenthetical, and introduces it by the wholly 
gratuitous assumption of the word for. Without this 
forced change both in the language and construction, 
the second clause of the sentence (“its being written in 
his Memoirs that this was done”) is bound by the prepo- 
sition perd, besides, or together with, to the next clause, 
thus attributing to “his Memoirs” the statement of a 
fact to be found only in the Gospel of Mark, which was 
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anciently regarded as proceeding in some way from the 
Apostle Peter. It would, perhaps, be difficult to say 
why the fact of Jesus having changed the name of the 
two sons of Zebedee is not as much to the point which 
Justin has in view, as the change in Peter’s name; or 
why “the Memoirs” are not cited for that fact as much 
as for the other, since both have an equal bearing on his 
argument. 

Critics are divided in their opinion on the subject. 
Lardner refers the airot to Jesus; Jones, on the other 
hand, to Peter, understanding the Gospel of Mark to be 
intended, of which the ancient Christian writers general- 
ly regarded Peter as virtually the author. The opinions 
of the principal German scholars are stated below in a 
note, for which we are indebted to a friend, whose accu- 
racy in such matters is as little liable to be impeached 
as any one’s." 





* Olshausen, as G, F. S. observes, refers the avrov to Christ. But the 
reason which he assigns for so doing is founded on a gross misapprehen- 
sion of the construction of the passage. He says that “ yeypapOa cannot 
well be regarded as otherwise than parallel with perwvouaxeva,” and that 
“‘the avrov can with reason be referred only to Christ, which is the subject 
of the two infinitives, and, therefore, as the central point of the whole prop- 
osition, requires the avrov also i well as the avrov] to be referred to it.” 
— Die Echtheit der vier canonischen Evangelien, pp. 290, 291. 

But an inspection of the passage will show that the subject of yeypapOat 
is yeyeynpevov [eivac] kal rovro, not avrov, referring to Christ. The argu- 
ment of Olshausen is therefore baseless, and his authority in this case 
without value. ‘ 

* But DeWette’s true philological sense,” says G. F.S., “sees the in- 
admissibility of the interpretation”’ given to the passage by Mr. Norton 
and others. (Christian Examiner for May, 1853, p. 375, note.) ; 

This statement, I suppose, rests upon the fact that De Wette, in the 
fourth and earlier editions of his Introduction to the New Testament, in 
quoting the present passage of Justin, inserts in parentheses, after €v rois 
aropynpovetpacw avrod, “I. Xp., nicht, wie A. wollen, [erpov,”’ 
that is, “referring to Jesus Christ, not, as others maintain, to Peter.” — 
Einleitung, 4te Aufl. (Berlin, 1842), § 66, note g. But in the fifth and last 
edition of his Introduction (Berlin, 1848), he has struck out this remark, and 
in the next section (§ 67 b, note a), adverting to the fact that Credner re- 
fers the avrov to Peter, he observes, “ Certainly this reference is according 
to analogy, since elsewhere the genitive dependent on dmopynpovevpara 
is always a subjective genitive,” i.e. denotes the author. 

Of the two authorities, then, which G. F. S. adduces, one appears to be 
worthless, and the other to be against him. It is but fair, however, to state, 
that some very respectable scholars adopt the interpretation on which he 
insists so strenuously, So Gieseler, Historisch-krituscher Versuch, u. 8. w. 
ewe. 1818), P. 58; Bleek, in the Theol. Studien und Kritiken for 1836, 

eft IV. p. 1070; Lucke, Comm. tber das Evang. des Johannes, 3te Aufl. 
(Bonn, 1846), I. 45; Semisch, Die apostol. Denkwitrdigkeiten des Mart. 
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As to Mr. Norton’s quotation from Tertullian, it would 
seem that your correspondent, who misquotes the pas- 
sage he severely censures, is a little hypercritical. The 
reading in Latin is unquestionably as he represents it ; 
but it would be difficult to extract any other meaning 
from it than that which Mr. Norton (and Dr. Lardner a 
century before him) has assigned to it. Tertullian is 
defending the orthodox copy of the Gospel of Luke 
against a mutilated copy used by Marcion. The con- 
troversy turns, not only on the authorship of the books, 
but on the correctness of the copies. “ I say, therefore,” 
he declares, “ that not only with the Apostolical churches, 
but with all those in fellowship with them, that Gospel of 
Luke which we defend [as against Marcion’s mutilated 





Justins (Hamb. 1848), p. 150; Volckmar, Das Evang. Marcions (Leipz. 
1852), p. 182. Gieseler and Bleek, however, do not express themselves 
with much confidence. 

On the other hand, so far as I have examined, a large majority of the 
German critics who have had occasion to express an opinion on the sub- 
ject, agree with Mr. Norton in referring the avrovd in question to [érpov. 
So Storr, Ueber den Zweck der evang. Geschichte, 2te Aufl. (Tubingen, 1810), 

. 366; comp. p. 266; Bertholdt, ow (Erlangen, 1813), III. 1213; 
iner, who has been called “ the prince o pose a Justinum Mart. 
Evangeliis Canonicis usum fuisse ostenditur ( = 1819), p. 18; Eichhorn, 
Einleitung, 2te Ausg. (Leipz. 1820), I. 107; Hug, Ernlettung, 3te Aufl. 
(Stuttg. 1826), II. § 24, p. 104, or p. 373 of Stuart’s translation ; Schott, 
Isagoge (Jen, 1830), p. 86; Credner, Bettrage (Halle, 1832), I. 132; 
Mayerhoff, Einleitung in die petrin. Schriften (Hamb. 1835), pp. 234, 235; 
Otto, De Justini Martyris Scriptis et Doctrina (Jene, 1841), p. 121; Binde- 
mann, Uéber die von Justinus d. Mart. gebrauchten Evangelien, in the 
“Theol. Studien und Kritiken’”’ for 1842, Heft II. p. 407; Schwegler, 
Das nachapostolische Zeitalter (Tubingen, 1846), I. 220, 221; Ritschl, Das 
Evang. Marcions (Tubingen, 1846), p. 135, note 3; Hilgenfeld, Die cle- 
mentinischen Recognitionen (Jena, 1848), p. 120, note 1; Meyer, Komm, 
tiber d. N. T., Abth. 11. Evang. d. Johannes, 2te Aufl. (Gottingen, 1852), 
p- 5; Reuss, Die Geschichte der heiligen Schriften N. T., 2te Ausg. (Braun- 
schweig, 1853), § 199. 

These: critics all “allow themselves the same violence with which 
Norton is chargeable.” It is a little remarkable, however, considering their 
very various and opposite opinions concerning the origin of the Gospels 
and the “* Memoirs ”’ used by Justin Martyr, that their different ‘‘ dogmatic 
biases ’’ should have led them to such an agreement. It may also be ob- 
served, that most of them give a reason for their interpretation which none 
of their opponents has said anything to invalidate, namely, that it accords 
with the frequent and uniform use of the genitive after amopynpovevpara 
in other parts of Justin’s writings, including two examples in the very sec- 
tion that contains the passage in question. The view of G. F.S., that the 
“‘Memoirs’’ are not cited by Justin in the present passage for the fact that 
Jesus gave James and John the name of Boanerges, appears to be entirely 
original. It is in opposition, I believe, to the opinion of all the critics who 
have expressed themselves on the subject. B. Any jf 
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copy] has been received from its first publication.” “The 
same authority,” he adds, “of the Apostolical churches 
will support the other Gospels, (que proinde per illas, et 
secundum illas habemus) which we have through them 
and accerding to them,” that is, “conformably to their 
copies.” The only way of taking the written Gospels 
from the churches, according to the churches, would seem 
to be having them “ conformably to their copies.” 

If these are to be taken as fair specimens of Mr. Nor- 
ton’s inaccuracy, his work is not likely to suffer from any 
severity of criticism. Some of its reasonings may fail 
to convince us, and some of its conclusions we may not 
accept; but the exactness of its scholarship may be called 
in question with more ease than success. 

The other topic suggested by your correspondent is 
one which needs not be entered fully upon here. The 
explanation given in the Examiner for January, of the 
apparent contradiction of the first three Evangelists by 
the fourth as to the time of eating the Passover, was 
offered as a solution which had been given by an emi- 
nent scholar. ‘The writer does not think that Dr. Robin- 
son has fully made out his case, though his view is the 
one which was taken by Mr. Norton, and is entitled to 
great consideration. 

In the article on the Genuineness of the Gospels, p. 
58, in the first line of the last paragraph nativity is 
printed instead of maturity, thereby giving in very bad 
English a misstatement of an important fact. On p. 
63, “the Memoirs by Peter” should be without quota- 
tion-marks. In the note on p. 65, Papias and Irenzus 
are spoken of as both hearers of Polycarp, and therefore 
contemporaries. This, certainly, is very inconclusive 
reasoning, and ought not to have been admitted. Per- 
haps, also, in the same note, the conviction is expressed 
with too little qualification, that Mr. Smith, in the pas- 
sage quoted from him, proves that the Mark of Papias 
was the same as the Mark of Ireneus. But the decided 
assertion of Eusebius, who evidently had before him the 
now lost works of Papias, taken in connection with the 
fact that Ireneeus had been a disciple of Polycarp, the 
friend of Papias, leaves in the writer’s mind no doubt on 
this subject, though he did not feel at liberty to intro- 
duce this conviction, as of an undisputed fact, into the 
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body of the argument for the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels. That argument has been often and sadly weak- 
ened by the introduction of irrelevant or doubtful matter. 

Indeed, the great difficulty in the way of the argu- 
ment, the one cause which perhaps more than all others 
prevents many intelligent and candid minds from feeling 
its force, is, that it is drawn from so many separate 
sources, and made up of so many independent parts, 
that the attention is occupied with the particulars, and 
the combined strength of all fails to be fully recognized. 
When we go back, through Origen, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian, Theophilus, Irenzeus, Justin Martyr, Pa- 
pias, the Epistles of Paul, and the Acts of the Apostles, to 
the very time when the Gospels were written, we are apt 
to think of each writer as standing by himself, and only 
adding to the length of the chain which connects us 
with the age of the Apostles. But, in fact, each of these 
writers is to be regarded, not as an additional link in the 
chain, but as an independent authority, having access to 
original sources of information reaching back to the 
beginning, and thus adding to the strength of the testi- 
mony furnished by all the rest. Justin Martyr, for ex- 
ample, constantly speaks of Memoirs by the Apostles, 
and quotes from them as original and authentic writings; 
and his quotations, though not always verbally exact, 
are such as to create a strong presumption that those 
“ Memoirs, called Gospels,” which he says “ were com- 
posed by the Apostles and their companions,” were 
substantially the same as the Gospels which we now 
have. If he stood alone, a single voice from those dis- 
tant ages, we should feel that there might be some 
mistake; that those early Memoirs might have been 
lost, and that the parts quoted from them by Justin 
Martyr might have been woven into other and more 
recent writings. But when, twenty or thirty years later, 
Ireneeus — who, as the hearer of Polycarp, who had been 
the disciple of St. John, must have had access to original 
sources of information — gives to us particular accounts of 
the Gospels of his time, which leave no room for scepti- 
cism itself to doubt that they were the same that we now 
have, we have here evidence that goes to explain, con- 
firm, and establish the earlier testimony of Justin Mar- 
tyr. We see that his “Memoirs by the Apostles and 
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their companions” must be the same as the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, which are named, 
quoted from, and described by Ireneus. For how was 
it possible that those early Memoirs by the Apostles 
could, in the short interval that separated these two 
writers, have been so entirely superseded by other and 
later writings, that no trace of their existence should be 
left behind? On the other hand, the words of Justin 
Martyr, as of a witness entirely independent, writing 
nearly a generation earlier, by their informal and sub- 
stantial agreement, corroborate the assertions of Ire- 
neus. In like manner, Tertullian and Origen, reflecting 
back the light of a comparatively early period on the 
writings of still earlier times, and Papias and the author 
of the book of Acts, throwing forward their light from 
the very days of the Apostles, uniting and harmonizing, 
as they do, with Justin Martyr, Ireneeus, and the rest, 
mutually explain and strengthen one another. And 
then the Gospels themselves, in the simplicity of their 
language, the grandeur of their moral precepts, the sub- 
limity of their doctrines, and, above all, the character of 
Jesus, which they all sustain in its unparalleled combi- 
nation of great deeds and words, shining like a new sun 
over the moral darkness of the world, furnish to us an 
adequate cause for the extraordinary revolution that took 
place in those days, and account for, illustrate, and con- 
firm the assertions of subsequent writers. ‘The Gospels, 
and the stupendous moral revolution connected with 
them, at their first appearance, are great monumental 
facts, which no reasoning can overthrow; and they must 
themselves be employed as essential elements in the 
investigation, giving its peculiar force and authority to 
all the other evidence. 

But in the critical inquiries that meet us by the way, 
and the discussions on minor points that are constantly 
coming up, we are often diverted from the main argu- 
ment, and fail to appreciate the combination of unques- 
tioned doctrines, facts, and assertions which go to make 
up its force. For this reason, we should be careful to 
remember, in any small controversies like the present, 
that it is of little consequence which way they are de- 
cided. The fundamental principles of our religion, the 
integrity of the Gospel of Christ, and the authority of 
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the Evangelical writings, will remain wholly unaffected 
by such discussions. If any criticism were to be made 
on Mr. Norton’s work, it would be, that he has some- 
times, as in his note on the Old Testament, introduced 
matters which are not essential to his argument, and 
which, by diverting the thoughts or awakening the prej- 
udices of the reader, turn him aside from the main 
argument, or create in him unnecessary apprehension 
and distrust. 


J. He. M. 





NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Relation between Judaism and Christianity. By Joun 
Goruam Patrrey, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co. 1854. 8vo. pp. 344. 


Ir is a singular feature in the theological literature of the time, 
that several distinguished men, in the two opposite sections of 
religious opinion, have been the authors of very able works that 
are not likely to have the effect of convincing any person what- 
ever. Dr. Bushnell, whose admirable power as a thinker and 
skill as a writer is admitted on all sides, takes up the whole 
orthodox faith for a reconstruction. He crumbles it in pieces 
with the dissolving logic, which he professes not to think much 
of, and the higher forces of his religious sentiment; and lo! the 
“substance of doctrine” collapses into quite an unsubstantial 
ruin. And yet it looked so strong, and was really so symmetri- 
cal as a mere system of iron and flint, and was tall enough to 
overshadow the world! Then he waves the magic wand of his 
rhetoric, and it reappears as if in a vision,—in the clouds 
and like a cloud,—with the highest splendor of coloring that 
mists can wear. He declares that it makes just as good a figure 
as it did before his incantation, and a great deal better. But he 
cannot persuade his brethren to think so. The liberal party 
smile; and the Calvinistic party shake their heads and bite their 
tongues, and say, This will never do. Dr. Furness, a fine and 
generous spirit, comes out with a biography of Jesus on an en- 
tirely new plan. His darling hypothesis, on which he has spent 
so much time and toil, is for ever before his eyes. He cannot 
forget it, nor let any one else forget it. Butas we never heard 
of any convert to his theory, we suppose that he has the comfort 
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of it allto himself. Then we have Dr. Edward Beecher, with his 
*‘ Conflict of Ages.” He is an able child of a great name ; 
a name to conjure with, and to keep the sea out, if that were pos- 
sible, of unbelief and unrighteousness. And what does he do in 
his ‘‘ Conflict”? He faces directly about against the ancient 
Augustinian camp. He whirls its canvas into the air before the 
flame of a just moral indignation, and the dark hosts that it cov- 
ered are routed, horse and foot. But when he has accomplished 
all this, he says, Friends, [ mean you no harm, but am only 
exerting myself to put you ina right position. Here is a contriv- 
ance, the only one that can save your intrenchments from the 
scorn and wrath of the human mind. Here is the grandest 
sketch of an army in the field that was ever heard of. It is bet- 
ter than barracks. Do but look at it, and believe in it, and you 
are all as you should be, and your defences are as good as new. 
The friends, however, look askance upon one another, and with 
an expression not particularly tranquil, upon him. His scheme 
is worse than anything in Der Freischutz, or Robert le Diable, 
and not a man will believe a word of it. These three ac- 
complished and ingenious writers might whisper a caution, by 
their signal failure to establish just what they intended, to any 
scholar who should think he had discovered an original plan of 
settling ‘* The Relation between Judaism and Christianity.” We 
do not mean to say that Dr. Palfrey, in his last elaborate work, 
will make absolutely not a single convert to his opinion, though 
we have ‘heard that thought expressed ; but we seriously think 
that the converts will be few. Our learned friend attaches great 
importance to the Divine mission of Moses, to the supernatural 
character of the institutions he set up, and to his inspired proph- 
ecy of the Christ that was to come, ‘‘ the Prophet like unto him- 
self.” At the same time, he maintains that none of the prophets 
who came between that prediction and its fulfilment had any such 
inspired foresight ; but, on the contrary, that every man of them 
was misled on the subject, was not divinely guided at all, and 
whenever he said anything on the matter spoke erroneously. 
Now it is very easy to suppose either of these things to be true, 
but extremely difficult to imagine how they can both be true. 
We can run no such contrasting line between the lawgiver and 
the seers of the Hebrew nation. We cannot send one off with 
all the honors of his miraculously shining face, and leave none of 
that heavenly illumination, but gross darkness rather, for the long 
line of sacred worthies that came after him. We cannot inter- 
fere so roughly with the harmony of the Biblical notes of prep- 
aration for a supposed Messiah. We cannot so break asunder 
a series of Divine communications to man, putting all that is 
beyond the range of natural causes at the beginning and the end, 
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—on the supposition, we mean, that any such series really exists. 
The superhuman system would thus appear like one of those 
vessels with high poop and prow, which we sometimes see in old 
paintings, the ship parted and sunk in the middle, and lifting only 
its stem and stern above the water. 

Dr. Palfrey’s object is to show that, wherever the Evangelists 
and other writers of the New Testament appeal to the prophetic 
writings of the Old, as foretelling the coming of Christ, or his 
character, or his history, they do it only by a rhetorical figure, and 
in the way of accommodation, as the critics call it. Not merely 
are no such predictions there, which it would be no new or 
strange doctrine to assert, but these writers did not suppose that 
they were there. He undertakes to maintain this proposition by 
an examination of every passage in which such references to the 
Saviour are supposed to be made. He contends that, even in 
those cases where the argument as from prophecy fulfilled is 
stated as expressly as language can state it, no such argument 
was intended to be offered, or was even admitted into the mind 
of the writer who seems to offer it. 

Now we are willing to admit that there is a great deal of loose 
quotation from the Old Testament in the New ; that very many 
of the frequent allusions to the ancient Scriptures are introduced 
merely for the purpose of general illustration ; that the phrase, 
“this was done that it might be fulfilled,” was often only the 
pointing out of some striking coincidence. All this has been 
claimed and conceded long ago. But that neither Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Paul, nor the author of the Acts, ever thought 
of adducing literal evidence from any of the Jewish prophets 
that Jesus was the promised Messiah in anything that they said, 
is a paradox which all the ingenuity and learning of this volume 
will hardly recommend to the belief of studious men. With 
every feeling of respect for this able scholar, we feel compelled 
to express our dissent from his main conclusion ; and shall ven- 
ture a few strictures on this last publication of a gentleman who 
has done so much, and in such various ways, to honor himself in 
the service of the community. 

In the first place, the form of the work, if convenient to the 
writer, and perhaps to a very limited class of his readers, is en- 
cumbered with heavy disadvantages. It obliges the author to keep 
repeating the selfsame things ; and it multiplies the references 
to former works of his which may not conveniently be accessible. 
The form is that of notes on the several passages, cited as they 
occur in their Biblical order. Of course this renders the work 
desultory, and deprives it of the interest of an independent and 
continuous treatise. If all the bare references that it makes to 
other volumes, and to other pages in the present one, were 
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omitted, and all the reiterations retrenched, there would be a 
very sensible diminution of its size. 

We began with our fundamental objection to Dr. Palfrey’s 
theory, that it makes an unwarrantable distinction between the 
lawgiver and the prophets of Israel in respect of inspiration. It 
seems to us that they range in one line. They belong to the 
same economy of religious instruction. The same Divine guid- 
ance, whether it were greater or less in itsdegree, whether nat- 
ural or supernatural in its character, must be ascribed, we think, 
to both of them alike. Now, in denying this, in refusing to the 
Hebrew bards any share in the foresight with which Moses was 
favored, pronouncing them all in the wrong, and at the same 
time feeling bound to vindicate the New Testament writers from 
the charge of misapprehending the authorities they appeal to and 
the very language they quote, he is driven by necessity to put 
very astonishing constructions sometimes on what they say. 
They must be made true interpreters at any rate, and of course 
understand their texts as he understands them ; and the unavoid- 
able consequence is, that his performance is a specimen of 
special pleading, all the way through. Here are the words, and 
they must be bent to the pattern. It is quite impossible in such 
a case to keep one’s critical judgment straight, whatever may 
be one’s amount of candor. Our learned friend has failed only 
where there could be no such thing as succeeding. We will 
mention but a single instance to illustrate what we have now ad- 
vanced. In the interview between Philip and the Ethiopian 
officer who was reading the fifty-third of Isaiah in his chariot, 
at the words, “‘ He was led as a sheep to the slaughter,” &c., the 
direct question was put, “* Of whom speaketh the prophet this ? ” 
Then the Apostle “ began at the same Scripture, and preached 
unto him Jesus.” ‘That is, 1 presume,” says Dr. P., ‘ Philip 
explained the passage in the way that I have done. Believing that 
to be the true exposition, | must needs suppose it to have been 
Philip’s, if he was a correct interpreter.” ‘This interpretation is, 
that the writer, whom he loves to style the ** Pseudo-Isaiah,”” — we 
think it a disagreeable title though it means right, — was refer- 
ring to the expected Messiah, though without any real foresight or 
just opinion about him, and without the least idea of a suffering 
Redeemer like Jesus. He was undera mistake all the while, 
like the rest of his countrymen. Now we confess that it seems 
to us a very odd way of “ beginning with the Scripture,” to 
show that it was all wrong, and we should be glad to hear by 
what further argument the dark-colored nobleman was converted. 
The ground here taken we cannot but think utterly untenable. 


We must have more than this, or less than this. The truth can- 
not lie just here. 
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And now we may be fairly asked what are our own conclu- 
sions on this point. We would reply to such a question, so far 
as a subject so large and perplexed can be despatched in two or 
three sentences. We are inclined to agree with our learned 
friend, in considering the scheme of Literal Prophecy, as it is 
termed, embarrassed with inexplicable difficulties. We may not 
be able to place our finger upon any particular text, in Moses 
any more than in the great writers who followed him, and say, 
The Christ of Nazareth is here unequivocally foretold. We do 
not fear for our Christian faith in acknowledging this; and in 
acknowledging further, that we have no care to impose our ex- 
egetical views and canons of criticism on those who have com- 
piled the treasures of the New Covenant for our best enriching. 
We do not believe that they reasoned just as we do, or that their 
habits of thought and stock of religious ideas had any consider- 
able correspondence with ours. They were a peculiar genera- 
tion, educated very differently from ourselves. If they could be 
brought into familiar conversation with the theologians of modern 
times, we are inclined to think that there would be a little aston- 
ishment on both sides. As for the connection of the ancient 
Scriptures with the Christian, we must ‘ walk large,» and not 
mincingly, over so wide a field. We can see their providential 
character in a better way than by picking at Hebrew roots and 
Greek particles, — a way that will be obvious to the most un- 
critical reader. We regard them as prophetic out and out, in 
that generous sense which all can understand. They are pro- 
phetic, because they clearly indicate a course of preparation 
under God for the great Religion to which they led gradually the 
way. They are prophetic from their deficiencies, which are 
continually anticipating something to complete and crown them 
at a future day. They are prophetic from the constant aspiring 
of that separated people, with their unique and unparalleled liter- 
ature, towards divine consummations, which through them were 
to set a glory upon all the nations of the earth,—a moral and 
spiritual glory. ‘They are prophetic from the very fact, whether 
we can understand how it was brought about or not, that the 
counsels of Heaven acted along converging lines of expectation, 
which met and centred at last in the Promised One. The Christ 
came in the fulness of time, when he was most looked and longed 
for, and took the form of a servant that he might reign the surer, 
and was rejected at first only that he might be received the bet- 
ter, and by what he taught and performed and suffered has 
changed the condition of mankind. So much as this must be 
granted on all hands. There may be more that ought to be 
granted. But this is already much. We are perfectly aware 
that, in the common opinion of our denomination, what has now 
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been advanced will appear unsatisfactory. It might appear so 
to us, if we believed that any further claim could be soundly 
established. There are some among us, however, who will be 
ready to say, Is not this prediction enough? and have we not 
here a sufficiently marvellous fulfilment ? 





1. J. Payne Cotuier’s Alte Handschriftliche Emendationen zum 
Shakspere, gewurdigt von Dr. Nicotaus Deuius. Bonn. 
1853. 

2. Manuscript Corrections from a Copy of the Fourth Folio of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Boston. 1854. 

3. * The Battle of the Commentators.” North American Review 
for April. 


4. * Shakespeare vs, Perkins.”” Putnam’s Magazine for May. 


WE are not quite sure that we should have returned to this 
subject, which is somewhat foreign from the purpose of our work, 
if it had not been for a single passage in the first named of these 
publicatiens. We are glad to find Dr. Delius almost entirely in 
accordance with us, both as to the sweep and tone of the remarks 
that we have already made.* ‘The passage is this. We said 
that the old reading, “ first complaint,” is better than the forced 
one proposed, “ thirst-complaint,” in Menenius’s humorous de- 
scription of himself (Coriolanus, Act II. Scene 1), even on the 
supposition that continued reference is had to his convivial hab- 
its. Delius, however, contends, in this sharp German pamphlet 
of his, that no such reference is intended, and that the jovial 
patrician here changes the subject. He explains the words, 
*‘ something imperfect in favoring the first complaint,” to mean, 
over easy in yielding to the first complaint, or accusation, that 
might be brought against him. There is something very plausi- 
ble in this interpretation. But it is singular enough, that the 
very passage pronounced to be inexplicable by Mr. Collier and 
his Edinburgh critic should seem so simple to a foreigner as not 
to need the least elucidation. Dr. D. announces his own forth- 
coming edition of ‘‘ William Shakspere’s Werke.” He may 
possibly promote into the text the eighteen inconsiderable read- 
ings, which are all that he approves out of the “ 20,000.” But 
we hope he will not. Some of these, as “‘ niece to England,” 
instead of * near to England,” and “ indent with foes,” instead 
of “indent with fears,” we should refuse at once, and with some 
gesture of impatience. As for the rest of them, since they are 
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found in a mob, and have very little to say for themselves, we 
would not give our vote for the adoption of a single one. 

We have not a syllable of ammunition to throw away upon 
the new “‘ Manuscript Corrections.” A set of readings that could 
perpetrate such feeble forays upon the great poet as several that 
we will not stop to name, we shall leave to be hunted down by 
any who may think it worth while to give chase to “such small 
deer.” They are tame and lame, for the most part, after the 
manner of their tribe. 

As we came pretty early into this field, we cannot avoid strik- 
ing one more blow in it. The writer in the North American 
Review, more in the spirit of polemics than of poetry, as it seems 
to us, steps betwixt the combatants, and boldly declares ‘“ for the 
larger portion of the emendations.” We have no right to won- 
der at him for such an opinion. But we must be allowed to 
wonder at a canon of criticism (pp. 416, 417), which gives the 
preference always to the plainer and simpler reading, supposing 
the authority to be equal on both sides. We are quite willing 
that “the blanket of the dark,”— yes, blanket, — should hang 
as the test between us on this question. ‘“ Shakespeare vs. 
Perkins” shows urbanity and wit. But the versus, both here 
and in the former article, is far from being strong enough. At 
least, we claim to think so. 





Purple Tints of Paris: Character and Manners in the New 
Empire. By Bayte Sr. Joun, Author of * Village Life in 
Egypt,” &c. New York: Ricker, Thorne, & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 446. 


St. Jonn might have produced an admirable book, after the 
style of Sir Francis Head’s Fagots upon his favorite city ; he 
could hardly have manufactured a worse one had he tried. In 
thirty chapters, he has collected a vast amount of personal anec- 
dote upon the lower grades of Parisian life ; but chiefly in illustra- 
tion of that master-passion whose apotheosis seems taking place 
in the modern Babylon, yet whose details, given with the utmost 
nonchalance, never arouse his English detestation nor provoke 
his Christian conscience. ‘ Hot Corn” found a brief accept- 
ance upon the ground of modern philanthropy ; but what will be 
thought of one who spreads over his page a thicker scum of sensu- 
ality, without any pretence of warning the tempted or recovering 
the fallen, nay, with the constant admission of a brotherly friend- 
ship for those who trample upon the most sacred laws of society, 
whose sin is without shame, whose fall is followed by no repent- 
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ance? He prefaces one of his worst stories with the declara- 
tion, that he “ would rather be accused of laxity than excessive 
bitterness,” and condemns in advance those who withhold sym- 
pathy from his self-abandoned heroine. We can hardly believe 
that this agreeable writer and extensive traveller perceived the 
spirit which his book will breathe upon others, nor the dishonor 
it must reflect, among those who do not know him, upon himself. 





A Year with the Turks, or, Sketches of Travel in the European 
and Asiatic Dominions of the Sultan. By Wanrineron W. 
Smytu, M. A. Redfield. 1854. pp. 251. 12mo. 


‘ Tus small volume is very readable, and entirely authentic. 
Among the crowd of books now issued on this subject, though 
less pretentious, it is more satisfactory and more instructive than 
the generality. Earnestly sympathizing with the assailed party 
in this great struggle, he yet has to admit that the boasted edu- 
cation of the country is all a sham, that the agricultural popula- 
tion is dying off through oppression and ‘want of security 
against marauders,” and that the Turk himself is a very stupid, 
lazy, and useless sort of gentleman. 

Smyth travelled through parts of the country very little visited, 
often with great danger and always under severe privation: and 
his report of what his free use of the native tongue and his re- 
‘ markable activity brought to his knowledge, we value far more 
than the usual hash served up by Constantinople dragomans ; half 
of which is commonly the blunders of ignorance, and no little 
of the rest is dressed up “ for a foreign market.” ‘These gentry 
seem sometimes to measure their wages by their facility at 
falsehood: to see their stories reappearing as sober verities 
from the English and American press, is a sore trial of Christian 
patience ; but so are books of travel made. 





The Lamplighter. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 1854. 12mo. 
pp. 523. 


Works of prose fiction have not usually been made the sub- 
ject of critical comment in this journal. But the remarkable 
degree of popularity which the volume before us has obtained, 
and its own intrinsic merit, furnish a sufficient reason for a de- 
parture from our ordinary practice. An inquiry into the causes 
of this popularity in connection with the present state and ten- 
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dency of the public taste, would open many interesting questions, 
and exhibit some very gratifying facts ; but it can only be touched 
here in the briefest manner possible. That an increased de- 
mand for works of fiction of a higher character than had been 
previously popular has grown up within the last two or three 
years, must be apparent to every one. For several years the 
country had been flooded with novels singularly deficient in 
literary merit, and in which delicacy of sentiment and purity of 
morals had been sacrificed to the production of striking effects. 
As a natural consequence, the taste of a large part of the com- 
munity was beginning to be greatly corrupted. But sucha state 
of things could not continue ; and at length, disgusted with the 
feebleness, imbecility, and utter worthlessness of these works, 
novel-readers began to demand works of a higher order. The 
pernicious literature which had so long been popular began to 
disappear from the counters of the booksellers ; and the publica- 
tion and sale of such books have sensibly declined. The extent, 
indeed, to which this change has taken place, can be justly esti- 
mated only by those who are aware how great had been the sale 
of such books. 

Undoubtedly the popularity of The Lamplighter is in some 
degree owing to this change in the public taste. But this alone 
is insufficient to account for the sale of so many thousand copies 
of such a book by an anonymous writer ; and we must go 
behind this fact for the real explanation. Now, if we carefully 
analyze the impression which the volume leaves on the mind 
after a critical reading, we shall find that its popularity is owing 
to the harmonious blending of several different kinds of merit, 
rather than to any one prominent characteristic. Its tone is 
pure and elevated throughout; and there is not a single image 
or incident to which the most fastidious can take exception. 
There is, too, a deep religious sentiment, never offensively 
paraded before the reader, but underlying and coloring every 
part. With no new social theories to recommend, and no theo- 
logical dogmas or political doctrines to propagate, the book is 
entirely free from cant and partisanship of every kind, but is 
everywhere pervaded by a humane and liberal spirit. ‘The whole 
tone of the volume, in fact, is unexceptionable, and as much 
perhaps as any other single cause has contributed to its success. 

The plot is somewhat complex, but the incidents are natural, 
and skilfully managed ; and though the story is rather over- 
charged with them, they never exceed the limits of the probable. 
The scene is laid in this city and its neighborhood, and the action 
extends over the last ten or fifteen years. The heroine is drawn 
with a strong and steady hand; and her character is one of great 
beauty and high moral excellence. Making her acquaintance 
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whilst she is yet a child, and the victim of cruelty and injustice, 
we trace the development of her mind and heart as she is grad- 
ually brought in contact with better influences, with much of 
the interest that we feel in one whom we have personally known. 
The other principal personages are delineated with spirit and 
ability, are free from exaggeration, and their characters are 
throughout consistent with themselves. The blind girl, in par- 
ticular, is a beautiful creation ; nor should we forget to mention 
the good lamplighter as equally well drawn. 

The style is smooth, polished, and transparent; but it bears 
the evidence of rather too much art in the structure and balance 
of the sentences. In the narrative and descriptive parts it is 
generally excellent; but in the dialogue it is apt to become 
somewhat more stiff and formal than the usual tone of easy con- 
versation. This defect is most apparent in the long conversation 
between Philip Amory and Willie Sullivan ; and it may also be 
seen in Mr. Amory’s second letter to his daughter, and in several 
other places. From what has now been said, it will be seen that 
thebook is one of no ordinary degree of ability and excellence ; 
and we cannot but congratulate the author — now known to be 
Miss Maria Cummings, of Dorchester — on the success which it 
has so richly merited by its high moral tone, the naturalness of 
its characters and incidents, and the graces of its style. 





Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, the Pur- 
suit of Truth, and on other Subjects. By Samvurt Battey. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1854. 16mo. pp. xii. and 422. 


Tuts edition of Mr. Bailey’s Essays contains the whole of the 
two volumes in which they were originally published, and com- 
prizes twelve distinct essays. Of these, the longest and most 
elaborate is the essay on the Pursuit of Truth, which fills more 
than a third of the volume, and presents a thorough and scholarly 
discussion of the various duties pertaining to the inquiry after 
truth. Next in importance are the two essays on the Formation 
and Publication of Opinions, which are briefer, but equally calm 
and thoughtful productions. ‘The remaining essays are also 
upon metaphysical subjects, and are full of striking and sugges- 
tive thoughts, which need only to be followed out to produce im- 
portant results. But in their present form they are too brief for 
a thorough and exhaustive discussion of the subjects to which 
they relate. No one, however, can read them without being 
struck with their freshness of tone and clearness and force of 
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statement; and there are few persons who will not find much 
food for thought in them. 

Mr. Bailey’s style is smooth, calm, and lucid, and has that 
mellowness which comes only from practice and clearness of 
conceptions. But perhaps the best characteristic of his essays is 
their suggestiveness. His views are occasionally of doubtful 
soundness, or require qualification, and he rarely attempts a 
strictly original line of investigation, or presents a new aspect of 
old truths. His strength lies in the beauty and force of his state- 
ment of those truths, rather than in new discoveries. Yet in the 
ability to interest his readers, and excite in them an inclination to 
continue the inquiry along the path which he has marked out, he 
is surpassed by few metaphysical writers. This quality is per- 
haps best seen in the shorter essays, though it is also sufficiently 
apparent in the three longer discussions. 





The Complete Poetical Works of Samuen Rocers; with a 
Biographical Sketch and Notes. Edited by Eres Sarcenr. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 460. 


Mr. Sarcent has laid a new obligation on every lover of 
English poetry, by this cheap but elegant edition of one of the 
most polished poets of the nineteenth century. It is true that 
Rogers’s poetry is inferior in freshness and vigor to the productions 
of several of his contemporaries ; but there is an exquisite beauty 
and finish about everything that he wrote, which none of them 
ever surpassed. His versification is always smooth and elegant, 
and his choice of imagery is guided by the most perfect taste. 
There are, indeed, in his works many passages of almost fault- 
less execution. Nor is he deficient in the higher qualities of a 
poet. His imagination is not lofty, nor capable of long-sustained 
flights ; but within its special range it is both active and sus- 
tained ; and his fancy is singularly sweet and delicate. Another 
striking characteristic of his poetry, and one which more and 
more wins on the reader with each successive perusal, is its calm, 
meditative tone. ‘Though he lived in the midst of society, and 
wrote at a period when the great ferment of the first French 
Revolution had not yet begun to subside, his verse is scarcely 
colored by the fierce strife which was raging around him, or 
which was still fresh in his recollection. It is the product of a 
mind naturally susceptible to all beautiful impressions, but en- 
riched by much culture, and looking at everything from an 
artistic point of view. 

The edition of his works now on our table comprises both the 
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Poems and Italy, and is edited with the same conscientious fidelity 
and accuracy that were shown in Mr. Sargent’s edition of Camp- 
bell. Its chief peculiarity, however, is an original biographical 
notice of the poet, exhibiting much research, and written in an 
easy and agreeable style. In fulness of detail concerning the 
poet’s life, it is inferior to the sketch of Campbell; but it deals 
more largely with his works, and cites at length two of the best 
criticisms of them that have ever been written, — those by Sir 
James Mackintosh and Lord Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review. 





History of the Protestant Church in Hungary, from the Begin- 
ning of the Reformation to 1850; with special Reference to 
Transylvania. Translated by the Rev. J. Craic, D.D., Ham- 
burg. With an Introduction by J. H. Merte p’AvusicNns, 
D.D., President of the Theological School of Geneva, &c. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. New York: James C. 
Derby. 1854. 12mo. pp. 559. 


Ratuer a large field to be comprehended within a duodecimo, 
albeit a thick one, and the result is an absence of details and 
personal incidents and delineations of character, of that filling up, 
in short, which distinguishes the history, properly so called, from 
the chronological table. On the whole, we must honestly con- 
fess that the book, though abundantly instructive, is somewhat 
dry. Anything about Hungary should be plentifully set forth 
with all the lights of discourse, at least for those who, like our- 
selves, confess to a sad confusion of the brain whenever a page 
sprinkled with Hungarian names is put before our eyes, It 
Kossuth had been called by the appellations of some of his tem- 
porary subjects, he never would have had the run of England 
and America. Only a very small class of persons could pos- 


_ sibly have spoken of him. 


We have no doubt that the volume before us contains an ac- 
count, which was designed to be faithful, of a most important 
portion of Church history ; we can hardly, however, fail to 
detect the Protestant partisan in the narrative, and are by no 
means ready to attribute to the Romish Church, as its peculiar 
and unshared sin, the persecuting spirit from which, as it would 
seem, the Hungarian Reformers have always suffered more or 
less, and still suffer. We wait, as ever, to hear the other side. 
In the Old World politics and religion are inextricably blended, 
and the dominant party in the Church is never very amiable : 
“‘ First pure, then peaceable,” is its motto, with great emphasis 
on the “first.” By our historian’s confession, the Protestants 
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were very ready to persecute the Unitarians for the sake of 
maintaining in view of Romanism an unbroken front, at least in 
appearance. Still we are inclined to believe that the genius of 
Romanism, more than that of Protestantism, favors persecution, 
and that this book, whatever qualifications may fairly be de- 
manded of its statements, supplies many notable instances in 
illustration of this tendency. ‘The work is of great value to the 
student of Church history, and will be read with interest by all 
who can pronounce Hungarian names and are willing to pardon 
a somewhatone-sided Protestant partisanship. 





Discourses, by Axitt Axspot Livermore, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Boston : Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 426. 


Tuts volume contains twenty-four discourses, and whether 
the arrangement was or was not disposed by the author with a 
view to that result, the succession of topics is an admirable ex- 
position of the progressive instruction and application of the Gos- 
pel. Beginning with a discourse on the Divinity, Sufficiency, 
and Perpetuity of the Christian Religion, — which presents in a 
most effective way the evidence of truth lying at the foundation 
of the Gospel, — we are led on through a course of pulpit in- 
struction upon the method, the substance, the vehicle, the tests, 
the uses, the blessings and effects of Revelation. Occasionally 
a topic occurs in the treatment of which the personal history and 
example of Christ, or some incident in his life, is made the cen- 
tral object of contemplation. Indeed, the two striking excel- 
lences of the contents of the volume are the eminently Christian 
cast of all its lessons, as they are vitally centred upon Jesus 
Christ, and the constant appeal to experimental evidence as ex- 
hibiting the effects of his Gospel on individuals and on society. 
Throughout the volume we see tokens of the good influence 
wrought on the mind and heart of the preacher by the studies 
which he pursued for years in the preparation of his commen- 
taries on the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. A study 
which has often resulted in producing a merely dry, didactic, and 
textual knowledge, or which, when dissevered from the actual 
application of Christian lessons to life in the performance of 
pastoral duties, has tended to nourish a critical scepticism, has 
wrought in Mr. Livermore a work of firm conviction and practi- 
cal improvement. Occasionally a most felicitous illustration, 
beautifully set forth in appropriate rhetoric, covers the page be- 
fore us. But for the most part, a calm, chaste, and unadorned 
style is made the vehicle of expression, plain speech and direct 
appeal and sober argument being left to do their own good 
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work. Had we received the volume in season for the prepara- 
tion of a more extended notice of it, we should have been glad 
to have presented our readers with some extracts from it. We 
are already richly provided with books filled with the carefully 
prepared discourses of many of our brethren, among the living 
and the departed. This new contribution to the stores of sacred 
literature will be welcome alike to the personal friends of the 
esteemed author and to that large circle of readers who, in the 
quiet of Sunday at home, or under the chastening experiences 
of the sick chamber, are wont to turn to such volumes for spirit- 
ual nutriment. 





Theological Essays and other Papers. By Tuomas De Quin- 
cey. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1854. 2 vols. 
16mo. pp. 311, 276. ‘ 
WE have here the sixteenth and the seventeenth volumes of 

the series of collected writings of De Quincey. We are in- 

debted to the excellent literary taste of Mr. Fields for the whole 
collection, and it certainly requires the exercise of no slight de- 
gree of judgment on his part to classify and give titles to the 
scattered and versatile papers of his author. ‘The readers and 
purchasers of the volumes previously issued have not yet cried, 

‘‘Enough!” nor are they likely to do so while such good 

matter as has been so profusely offered to them is put within 

their reach. Some of the very best papers of De Quincey are 
found in the volumes now before us. Acute, scholarly, elabo- 
rate, and, for the most part, intelligible to readers of general 

culture in common literature, they treat of serious subjects in a 

profound way. An admirable essay on the secretly working, 

but most potent, influence of Christianity on the great public in- 
terests of life, opens the first volume. This is followed by in- 
structive papers on Protestantism; on tle supposed Scriptural 


_ expression for Eternity ; on the character of the sin committed 


by Judas Iscariot; on Hume’s Argument against Miracles; on 
Casuistry, with some vigorous applications of the theme to mod- 
ern instances ; and on Greece under the Romans. The second 
volume contains papers on the following topics: The Seces- 
sion from the Church of Scotland ; Toilette of the Hebrew La- 
dy ; Milton ; Charlemagne ; Modern en and Lord Carlisle 
on Pope. The author has prejudices and strong prepossessions 
of hisown. He is a severe hater of Frenchmen, and of almost 
everything that belongs to their country and literature. He is 
no lover of Unitarians or of their views. We have noted some 
ungenerous or crabbed sentiments in each of the volumes of his 
writings, and the cases are such strong ones as to speak for 
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themselves very distinctly. Still De Quincey is in the main a 
most instructive and a very fascinating writer. He has all the 
figures of speech at his command, and knows the power of 
words and phrases as well as anybody that ever used them. 




























Protestantism in Paris: a Series of Discourses, translated 
from the French of A. Coqueret. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co. 1854. 16mo. pp. 195. 





As specimens of the pulpit discourses of the most eminent 
preacher of views akin to our own in the city of Paris, the con- 
tents of this little volume will be read with interest by many per- 
sons. We have ourselves joined in the throngs that crowd to 
listen to the preacher, and were probably as much impressed by 
him as we should be by any French preacher. The eminent 
services of M. Coquerel in many great public interests beside 
those which bear directly upon the cause of religion, have given 
to him a’practical skill and a directness of address which have 
their effect on his pulpit performances. Compared, therefore, 
with the usual style of sermons by his countrymen, Romanist or 
Protestant, his own are deficient in mere rhetorical adornments, 
and are distinguished by simple strength and plainness of state- 
ment. For ourselves we should have been glad if the volume 
were larger, and had embraced the contents of the volume which 
he himself published in Paris in 1838. ‘The volume before us 
contains six Discourses on the following topics: The Second 
Death; Eternal Punishment; The Faith of Thomas,—an 
Easter Sermon; Christianity a Great Joy, —a Christmas Ser- 
mon; St. Paul, the Thirteenth Apostle ; and The Two Promises 
to Piety. 








Life in Abyssinia: being Notes collected during Three Years’ 
Residence and Travels in that Country. By MansFIELD 
Parxyns. With Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1854. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 350, 355. 











THESE two volumes are filled with the most entertaining and 
instructive information, from a field which we can hardly call 
inviting, but which is certainly untravelled and undescribed in 
any previous publications. Occasionally, as we have read some 
of the large or startling stories told by the author, the question 
has presented itself,—Is he perfectly reliable? Does he tell 
only the simple truth? We have seen his trustworthiness 
vouched for by respectable authorities, but still there is some- 
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thing rather equivocal in the author’s own remark concerning 
his book, — ‘1 believe most of it to be true.” We have read, 
however, with an easy faith, and, though to our occasional dis- 
gust, with the confidence that we have obtained some desirable 
information upon matters about which we were wholly ignorant. 
The proclivities of Mr. Parkyns, shown in separating himself for 
so many years from the civilized portion of his race, and in so 
easy a conformance of manner and habits of life to those of the 
filthiest representatives of humanity, are marvellous indeed. 
His tastes as a sportsman offer but a partial explanation of the 
marvel. But whoever wishes to read of human life under some 
of its wildest aspects, and to acquaint himself with Nature and her 
productions in their unwonted forms, will find these volumes 
worthy of perusal. 
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| The Elements of Character. By Mary G. Cuanpier. Bos- 
\ ton: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1854. 16mo. pp. 234. 


H THE topics under which many fresh and earnest thoughts are 
1 gathered in this volume, are the following: Character; The 
Human Trinity ; Thought; Imagination; Affection; Life ; Con- 
versation ; Manners ; and Companionship. ‘The brief and beau- 
tifully written essays on these themes give evidence of high 
culture, of a well-improved experience, and of a knowledge of 
much that has been said and written upon them by others. The 
Swedenborgian element pervading the volume is not introduced 
dogmatically, and may serve the purpose of a theory which all 
such essays need as the germ of their speculative portions. We 
believe that the book will minister to a healthful and happy mor- 
al and religious cuiture, and that is the highest service which an 
author of either sex can now render to the living generation. 





Feathers from a Moulting Muse. By Henry J. Sarcent, Re- 
siduary Legatee of the late “ Walter Anonym.” Boston : 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1854. 16mo. pp. 270. 





THERE is true poetic genius, with a various and versatile ex- 
pression of itself, in this volume. ‘The plaintive, the heroic, the 
humorous, and.the fanciful, alternate with the solemn strain, and 
under each form of composition there are lines and images that 
ring upon the ear, and will fix themselves upon the memory. 
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New Books. — Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. have issued, in four 
very handsome duodecimo volumes, a reprint from the London edition 
of Motteux’s Translation of Don Quixote. The edition is furnished 
with copious Notes, and with an Essay on the Life and Writings of 
Cervantes, by John G. Lockhart. The sumptuous look of these vol- 
umes, in their bold, clear type and fair paper, will tempt many persons 
to whom the pages are familiar to engage in a reperusal of them. 
Those who now for the first time read this charming romance, the great 
satire on the affectations and follies of chivalry, will heartily thank the 
publishers for putting them in possession of so enticing a work in so en- 
ticing a shape. 

The same firm continue their elegant series of the British Poets by 
the publication of volumes containing the Works of Falconer, Church- 
ill, and Campbell. 


Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, whose publications are uniformly of the 
highest order, have reprinted, from the London edition, the Hulsean 
Prize Essay of Professor W. J. Bolton, on ‘‘ The Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, as exhibited in the Writings of its Apologists, down to Augus- 
tine.”’ This is a work of thorough scholarship, and of a far-reaching 
and profound design. ‘There are unbelievers in the Gospel at the pres- 
ent day who would persuade us that old Paganism was better, and that 
the disrepute which has been visited upon it has arisen from Christian 
slanders, Let such persons peruse these instructive pages, and then 
tell us how they will meet the facts here candidly presented. We com- 
mend the volume as worthy of high confidence and praise. 

The same firm have published a Translation, by J. E. Ryland, of 
Professor Tholuck’s ‘‘ Guido and Julius: or, Sin and the Propitiator, 
exhibited in the true Consecration of the Sceptic.’”? Many of our read- 
ers are acquainted with the Translation of De Wette’s Theodore pub- 
lished in Mr. Ripley’s Series, and they will find in this book an entirely 
different treatment of a very similar theme. 


Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co. have published ‘‘ Photographic Views 
of Egypt, Past and Present, by Joseph P. Thompson.’’ The esteemed 
minister of the Tabernacle Church in New York gives us here the fruits 
of his Egyptian tour last year. He holds an able and instructive pen, 
he mingles personal incidents with general information, and selects such 
materials for record and description as will give value to his book for 
those who visit the scenes of which he speaks, or who must remain at 
home and learn from the reports of others. 


The Messrs. Harper, by the sheer energy of their activity and enter- 
prise, are sending forth the fruits of their first stage of recovery from 
their disastrous conflagration. ‘They have just published, with a Revis- 
ion and an Appendix by George W. Greene, Dr. Smith’s concise and 
elaborate ‘‘ History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. With —- Chapters on the History of Literature 
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and Art.’? This classical work is richly illustrated with engravings, 
and will make its theme most attractive to readers of all ages. — ‘‘ Ar- 
menia: a Year at Erzeroom, and on the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, 
and Persia,’’ by the Hon. Robert Curzon, This author, well known by 
his ‘* Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant,’’ gives us, with the help 
of some good illustrations, a book of graphic interest. — Another of the 
Harpers’ publications is entitled, “The Knout and the Russians ; or, 
the Muscovite Empire, the Czar, and his People. By Germain de Lag- 
ny. ‘Translated from the French, by John Bridgeman.” This is also 
an iljustrated volume, and its subject will secure for it the attention 
which it seems to deserve. The same firm have reprinted the fourth 
volume of Agnes Strickland’s ‘* Lives of the Queens of Scotland,’’ it 
being the second volume of the Life of Mary Stuart. 


Messrs. C. S. Francis & Co., of New York, have published, in a 
handsome volume, ‘‘ The Undying One ; Sorrows of Rosalie ; and oth- 
er Poems,’’ by the Hon. Mrs. Norton; also, a new and much improved 
edition, by the Rev. Dr. J. A. Spencer, of Pycroft’s ‘* Course of Eng- 
lish Reading, adapted to every Taste and Capacity;’’ a very convenient 
bibliographical manual. 


Redfield, of New York, has ministered to the taste of three very dif- 
ferent classes of readers in the three following volumes: ‘‘ The Cata- 
combs of Rome as illustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries,”’ 
by Bishop Kip; ‘‘ The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 1829, 
with a View of the Present State of Affairs in the East,’’ by Colonel 
Chesney; and ‘‘ Calavar, or, The Knight of the Conquest, a Ro- 
mance of Mexico,’’ by Robert M. Bird. 


J. C. Derby, of New York, has published, from a manuscript left by 
the author, the late Rev. Dr. Olin, ‘‘ Greece, and the Golden Horn.”’ 


J. French & Co., of Boston, have published a brief work entitled 
‘¢ Turkey and the Turks,”’ by Dr. J. V. C. Smith, the Mayor of this 
city. 

Service-Book. — We have received a copy of the ‘* Service-Book for 
Worship in the Congregation and the Home. ‘Taken principally from 
the Old and New Testaments. Arranged for the Use of the Unitarian 
Church in Charleston, S. C.”? (16mo. pp. 155.) An examination of 
the volume leads us to think it as well suited to its designed use as is 
any one of those which have passed under our netice. ‘The fact that 
scarce any two churches of our denomination have adopted the same 
Service-Book as meeting the wish entertained by several of them for 
such an aid in worship, is significant of the great difficulty that besets 
the object had in view. ‘The book before us leaves so much of freedom 
in its use, and is so eminently Scriptural in its contents, that it will be 
likely to meet with large favor among congregations dissatisfied with 
our prevailing customs of worship. 





The Recent Difficulties in Columbia College, New York. — The friends 
of Columbia College have always claimed for that institution a reputa- 
tion for classical learning higher than that of any other in the country. 
They have no doubt that her graduates, as a general rule, are much 
better Latin and Greek scholars, and that they not only are better phi- 
lologists, but are more deeply imbued with the spirit of the classical 
literature than those of our other colleges. And they have little less 
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confidence in estimating their relative knowledge of modern European 
literature. But these advantages, it is allowed, have been secured by 
the neglect of many other branches by the public considered more im- 
portant. The sciences have been but little insisted on, and no effort 
has been made to render the course of studies practical. Now the 
attention of the people of this age and of this country is particularly 
directed to the production of power, to the application of means, and 
the attainment of results, much more than to individual scholarship, and 
unless a college will furnish the facilities for developing the practical 
powers, its claim to classical excellence will gain it but few students. 

In connection with these views, some of its graduates have underta- 
ken to explain the fact that so few names of distinguished public men 
are found upon the Catalogue of the Alumni of thatCollege. Carefully 
examining its lists from 1786 to 1844, we find the names of many men 
highly distinguished at the bar, of some few eminent physicians, of 
some who are known in literature ; but we should be puzzled to name 
any one public man of great influence in the nation, except DeWitt 
Clinton. This may in part be explained by the unfavorable influence 
of a large city upon the development of character; but we must think 
that the influence of the twelve hundred and nine graduates on that 
Catalogue would have been much greater, if their trainjng had been more 
practical and less classical. 

The means of Columbia College have become enormous. ‘The piece 
of ground granted by Trinity Church in 1754 is now in the most valua- 
ble part of the city. Much of it has been Jeased, and the remainder, 
through which the authorities have ordered a street to be cut, is about 
to be leased. It is supposed that this piece of property alone will im- 
mediately yield a revenue of $60,000 per annum, and that it will yield 
at no distant day $ 100,000. Besides this, the College owns two hun- 
dred and twenty building-lots in the upper part of the city, which were 
granted to it many years since by the Legislature, and which are said 
to be. worth now, at the lowest estimate, $400,000 more. ‘This im- 
mense property will now become available by the necessity of removing 
the college buildings, and by the demand for city lots, and the respon- 
sibility will be thrown upon the Trustees of administering for purposes 
of education a larger fund than is held by any other institution of the 
same character in the United States. 

In this point of view, the recent action of these gentlemen, which has 
brought them at this time in an extraordinary manner before the public, 
and which we think worthy of recording in our pages, becomes impor- 
tant and interesting. 

In the course of the last winter, Professor Renwick resigned the 
chair of Chemistry and Natural and Experimental Philosophy in that 
college. Two gentlemen applied for the place, one of whom was Dr. 
O. Wolcott Gibbs, a graduate of the College, and who for some years 
had studied under Dr. Hare of Philadelphia and under the best chemists 
in Germany, and was at that time Professor of Chemistry in the Free 
Academy in New York city. His qualifications were vouched for by 
nearly every distinguished scientific man in the country, and no question 
was made as to his social position or moral character. His application, 
moreover, was sustained by the recommendation of about two hundred 
alumni. 

The committee, however, to whom the applications had been re- 
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ferred, reported to the Trustees, among his testimonials, a correspond- 
ence between Dr. Gibbs and their chairman, in which the reverend 
chairman had inquired what the applicant’s views were on the subject 
of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. The candidate had replied 
that he was a Unitarian, and on that subject believed as most of the 
denomination did, that there was no necessary discrepancy between the 
revelation by God’s word and that by his works, and that, where they 
seemed to conflict, there was probably some misunderstanding of one or 
the other. 

Upon the introduction of this report, one of the Trustees offered a 
resolution, to the effect that the Board was bound, in their selection of a 
candidate for the Professorship of Chemistry and Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, to select the person best fitted for the place, without, 
regard to his opinions in matters of religion. ‘This resolution caused an 
animated discussion, in which some five clerical members of the Board 
asserted, more or less roundly, that, whatever might be his qualifications, 
they would never vote for any man for the Professorship who denied 
the divinity of our Saviour. The resolution was finally indefinitely 
postponed, by a large majority. 

Several ballotings followed for the purpose of electing a Professor. 
The gentlemen opposed to Dr. Gibbs did not unite in his favor all of 
that side, and on some occasions blank votes were thrown sufficient in 
number to have elected Dr. Gibbs if they had been cast for him, show- 
ing that those who gave them were voting against him, and not in favor 
of any other person. 

The several adjournments and many ballotings were duly recorded in 
the public papers. All Dr. Gibbs’s friends except one or two were 
Episcopalian laymen. ‘Those opposed to him were the clergy of the 
Board, other Episcopalians and Presbyterians and Dutch Reformed. 
The votes did not vary much, and for some three months there was a 
great excitement among the friends of the college. In the midst of it 
appeared a pamphlet by the Hon. S. B. Ruggles, entitled, The Duty 
of Columina College to the Community, and its Right to exclude Unita- 
rians from its Professorships of Physical Science. It is a letter ad- 
dressed by the author, who is a Trustee, to one of his co-Trustees, and 
is a clear, able, eloquent appeal on behalf of education, freedom of 
opinion, and the claims of science. Written with enthusiasm, it is still 
courteous and logical, and though it betrays the warmth of a partisan, 
it is rich with generous appeals and home truths. It however did not 
avail, and after the Trustees had been obliged to caJl public attention 
through the newspapers to the fact that applications for the vacant Pro- 
fessorship would be received, another candidate of unobjectionable relig- 
ious opinions came forward, and succeeded in gaining a majority of two 
votes over Dr. Gibbs, and thus ending that part of the dispute. 

The matter, however, did not stop here. A short time afterwards 
the Trustees called the Alumni together, and proposed to them to unite 
in the celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the foundation of the 
College, which will occur on the last day of next October. Imme- 
diately a spirit of discontent manifested itself among the Alumni, and 
objections were made to any concert of action with the Trustees. At 
an adjourned meeting some very severe resolutions were passed, cen- 
suring the Trustees for their course in rejecting Dr. Gibbs on account 
of his religious opinions. Among them were the following : — 
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*¢ Resolved, That the spirit which would make a particular religious belief 
a test of fitness for a Puente of Physical Science, deserves our 
severest condemnation. 

“ Resolved, That in our opinion the action of the ‘Trustees in rejecting Dr. 
Gibbs is unjust to him, to the Alumni, and to the community, and evinces 
a spirit of intolerance opposed to the liberal intentions of the charter, incon- 
sistent with the character of a public institution, and in the highest degree 
injurious to the best interests of the College. 

** Resolved, That the people and the age demand the widest diffusion of 
knowledge ; that education such as our College has at its disposal can 
neither be too liberal nor too practical in its character, nor too freel 
bestowed upon the public, by whose generosity the College was endowed, 
and that for these ends the management of the College needs new energy 
and reform. 

“ Resolved, That it is not expedient for the Alumni to join in the proposed 
celebration of the centennial anniversary of the College, until an under- 
standing is had with the Trustees as to the spirit of the proposed celebra- 
tion, and of the future governance of the College.”’ 


At the same meeting a committee of one from each class represented 
at the meeting was appointed to confer with the Trustees. This meet- 
ing was the largest ever convened of Alumni of the College, and con- 
sisted almost entirely of men of the orthodox faith. So far as known, 
there were not more than three professed Unitarians present. The 
majority were Episcopalians, with a large minority of Presbyterians and 
of the other orthodox denominations. 

About the same time the State Senate appointed a committee to 
inquire whether any violations of the College charter had occurred, and 
to examine generally into its condition. Things certainly looked threat- 
ening. So far asthe press was an index, public opinion was setting 
strongly against the Trustees, and great results were anticipated when 
they should have been examined before the Senate committee. At this 
crisis appeared another pamphlet, entitled, A Defence of Columlia Col- 
lege from the Attack of Samuel B. Ruggles, by Gouverneur M. Ogden, a 
Trustee. It takes the ground that the successful candidate had been 
elected because he was the best qualified, ‘‘ and that the result would 
not have been different had Dr. Gibbs belonged to either of the Presby- 
terian, Dutch Reformed, or Episcopal Churches.”’ 

The legal right, however, of ‘Trustees individually ‘‘ to take into 
consideration the religious profession of any candidate for a vacant pro- 
fessorship,’’ is asserted, and maintained with great clearness and force of 
logic. The author holds that the restriction of the charter is against 
any corporate act, ordinance, or by-law, being a mere limitation of the 
power of making by-laws, and that an individual member is not forbid- 
den to take the {religious profession of a candidate into account asa 
motive governing or influencing his action in casting his vote for a per- 
son to fill a vacant office ; and he compares the case to that of a candi- 
date for a political office, from which no one can be legally disqualified 
on account of his religion, but who may yet be voted against by indi- 
viduals on that account. His argument is directed to maintain the legal 
tight only; the moral question is left untouched. 

This pamphlet has been followed by a third, entitled, Review of the 
Proceedings of the Alumni of Columbia College, and an Answer to the 
Pamphlet entitled The Duty of Columbia College to the Community, and 
its Right to exclude Unitarians from its Professorships of Physical 
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Science. No author has been named. It takes this extraordinary 
ground, — that ‘‘ the majority of the Trustees of the College refused to 
concur in his [Dr. Gibbs’s] appointment, being of opinion that it was not 
fit or expedient to elect an individual to an important professorship whose 
religious tenets were those of a Unitarian. That they had a right, nay, 
that it was their duty, thus to act, is and must of necessity be the opinion 
of all men who are believers in the Trinity, and of all men who duly 
appreciate and deeply feel the duty of supporting what may be called 
the religion of the country they inhabit, for that the religion of this 
country is Trinitarian cannot with truth be denied.”’ 

The author’s great object, however, is to show, which he does very 
plausibly, that a general act of the State forbidding the application of 
any religious test to the affairs of any college or academy, does not in 
spirit apply to this case. But as the law itself expressly limits its ap- 
plication to colleges and academies not already incorporated at the 
date of its passage, which Columbia College was, the well-meant effort 
of the writer seems not to have been called for. 

These pamphlets have been the Paixhan guns of the fight, but an 
irregular sharp-shooting has been kept up by the newspapers. The 
New York Herald is, we believe, the only secular paper that has sup- 
ported the course of the Trustees, while almost all the other city papers 
have attacked them in great variety of argument, sarcasm, and squib. 

In the mean time, the contest of measures goes on. The committee 
appointed by the Alumni to confer with the Trustees communicated to 
that body their readiness to do so. The Trustees laid the matter on 
the table for five weeks. In that interval the Senate Committee com- 
menced their examination very courteously and pleasantly, and after two 
meetings adjourned until September next. The Board of Trustees then 
returned for answer to the Committee of the Alumni, that, under exist- 
ing circumstances, they did not deem it advisable to celebrate the Cen- 
tennial Anniversary. This of course is a refusal to confer with the 
Alumni, and is assuming a position of uncompromising self-respect. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Confession and Covenant of the First Church in Salem.— A discus- 
sion has recently been pursued in the columns of the ‘* Salem Gazette,”’ 
in reference to a very interesting point in the ecclesiastical polity of the 
fathers of New England. It was introduced by a lecture before the 
Essex Institute in Salem, delivered by the Rev. Dr. Worcester, pastor 
of the Tabernacle Church (Calvinistic) in that city. A brief report of 
the lecture appeared in the Gazette of March 7. Dr. Worcester im- 
pugned the truth of a statement which has passed unquestioned for a 
ong time concerning the primitive practice of the First Church in 
Salem, and of others in this Colony, and affirmed that that church from 
the beginning required of all whom it received to its communion the 
acceptance of a written creed, embodying the views of Augustine and 
Calvin ; and that this creed, as well as the covenant into which church- 
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members entered with each other, was a distinct and unalterable standard 
of religious fellowship, intended to be of binding force upon the found- 
ers of the church and upon their successors. 

The Hon. D. A. White, late Judge of Probate for the county, anda 
member of the First Church, denied the historical truth and the docu- 
mentary authority of what was affirmed by Dr. Worcester, and asserted 
that neither the Salem church nor the other primitive churches of the 
Colony imposed upon their members a set formula of doctrines embodied 
in a written creed of human construction. 

Upon the issue thus raised, the parties have respectively presented 
their arguments and authorities in the columns of the newspaper down 
to the date of our present writing. It will be observed that the issue 
does not bring into question the Calvinism of the founders of the first 
church in the Bay Colony. Of course both parties take this for granted. 
Nor does Judge White deny that the original church-members, per- 
suaded as they were that Calvinism and Christianity were essentially 
the same thing, took measures, through the elders, to satisfy themselves 
that a candidate for communion was sound in the faith, and expected 
that their posterity would accept for truth what they regarded as truth. 
But the point in debate is simply;this,— whether those suffering witnesses 
and those bold assertors of the sufficiency of the Bible and of the right 
of private judgment, under a responsibility to God alone, undertook to 
shape and fashion out a Calvinistic formula of their own devising, to be 
written in their records and accepted word by word as a positive test 
of fitness for church-membership. Dr. Worcester asserts and Judge 
White denies this statement. In our opinion the weight of argument 
and evidence is with the latter. We gather three prominent and dis- 
tinct facts to sustain his position : —1. No such creed as is alleged is to 
be found on the records of the First Church, nor is its use or existence 
even recognized. 2. Cotton Mather and Secretary Morton, who had 
the best means of information on the subject, give a very particular 
account of the formation and some of the subsequent history of the 
church, and inform us that, when a candidate entered into covenant 
with the church, he was at liberty to make his own statement as to 
religious convictions and experience,—that he was sometimes ques- 
tioned, that he sometimes read from a written paper, and sometimes 
gave an oral account of the matter, according to his pleasure; both 
writers speak distinctly of the delight which was derived from this 
liberty and variety of utterance. 3. What is called the Confession and 
Covenant of the First Church is on record; an admirable composition, 
partaking of the nature both of a formula of faith and of a bond of broth- 
erly fellowship in the Gospel. This was drawn up by the pastor, by 
the request of the church, under the express condition that it should be 
in the language of Scripture, —a condition which could not have been 
complied with in the construction of a Calvinistic formula. 

The conclusion to our own minds is obvious and irresistible. The 
founders of the Salem church were thorough Calvinists. Indeed, they 
believed that creed in its unqualified and literal terms and conditions 
with far more hearty sincerity than do many of those who in our time 
assume to be their successors and vindicators. The late Dr. Codman 
used to say that he was the only real Calvinist in the State; but we 
question whether Calvin would have thought he came fully up to the 
mark. Yet while the fathers of our Colony held Calvinistic opinions, 
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it is very evident to the reader of what they have left to us from 
their own pens, that they did not lay the stress of Christian discipleship 
and of the conditions of church-membership on a formula of Calvinistic 
doctrine. Calvinism, strange to say, was far less offensive in those who 
really believed it, than it is in some who profess to believe it. The 
fathers of Massachusetts believed something beside Calvinism. Only 
the shadow of Calvinism is left with their posterity. Every man 
of mark among the so-called orthudox Congregationalists is a heretic 
with a greater or a smaller number of his brethren. ‘Fo a discerning 
and discriminating reader or hearer of their occasional discourses, the 
qualifications and abatements and concessions which they make as to the 
substance of old Calvinism are as obvious and significant as the light of 
the noonday sun. ‘To unskilled ears or minds, they may appear to be 
of kin to the noble and venerated founders of our old churches; but 
such productions as Professor Park’s Convention Sermon, — perhaps the 
most adroit and cunning discourse ever published, — Dr. Bushnell’s 
“God in Christ,’? and Dr. Beecher’s ‘‘ Conflict of Ages,’’ tell a tale 
about the present state of opinion among the orthodoz which already 
involves the conditions of common honesty. 

It plainly appears that in the church at Salem there was no written 
creed or Calvinistic formula imposed upon the members. The pastor, 
teacher, or elders satisfied themselves as to the faith of candidates for 
communion by a private examination, and when they came before the 
church to accept the confession and the covenant, they made such a 
statement of their views and experience as they pleased, either orally or 
by:reading. If in the private examination or in the answers to questions 
put to them before the church it had been made to appear that they were 
heretical, they would, of course, have been rejected. But no set Cal- 
vinistic formula was administered to each and all. ‘They expected more 
light to break from the word of God, and they left the doors and win- 
dows open to receive it. We have had to straighten many of their 
crooked and narrow streets in these regions, nor should we probably 
have been withheld from doing so if they had put prohibitions on record 
against it. In matters which concern our own freedom of soul and our 
accountability to God, we are glad to know that we can follow with 
reverence the principles of our fathers, even while we utterly reject some 
of their opinions. 





Anniversary Week. — The interest of thousands of visitors to our city, 
as wellas of the great mass of its inhabitants, during Anniversary Week, 
was for the most part absorbed in the intense excitement connected with 
the seizure, the trial (?), and the surrendering up of a fugitive slave to 
a man who claimed to own him. We might write largely upon this 
subject if we allowed our pen to express any measure of the indignation 
and the mortification excited in us by the incident connected with that 
disgraceful and iniquitous process. ‘That it did not terminate in a scene 
of bloodshed is to be attributed, not, we believe, to the overawing aspect 
of a large military force, but to the conviction, entertained by thousands 
who witnessed the scene, that the moral effect of it, under the guiding 
wisdom of a good Providence, would aid with other irresistible influences 
to work to one of two results ; namely, either a repeal of the law by 
which such insults are inflicted upon us, or a state of public sentiment 
under which no respectable man will consent to hold an office requiring 
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him to help in enforcing the law. The fearful excitement which con- 
vulsed our city for a week involves risks too perilous to be often 
encountered with impunity. The bare cost in money of reclaiming that 
one fugitive slave was more than fifty times his value as a piece of prop- 
erty. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Massachusetts Bible Society was 
held in the Winter Street Church, on Monday afternoon, May 29. 
Judge Fletcher presided ; the Rev. Charles Brooks opened the meeting 
by prayer, and by reading selections from Scripture, and earnest ad- 
dresses, engaging the attention of a crowded assembly, were made by 
the Rev. Rufus Ellis, Governor Washburn, and the Rev. Mr. March of 
Nashua, N. H. 

An Address of great vigor and ability was delivered before the 
American Peace Society, on Monday evening, in Park Street Church, 
by President Allen of Girard College. 

The Twenty-ninth Anniversary of the American Unitarian Association 
took place on Tuesday, May 30. The Business Meeting was held in 
the Freeman Place Church, in the morning, when the Report of the 
Executive Committee was read by the General Secretary, and officers 
were chosen for the next year; yiz. President, Rev. Dr. Lothrop ; Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. Dr. E. B. Hall and Hon. Stephen Fairbanks ; Gen- 
eral Secretary, Rev. Dr. Miles; Treasurer, Calvin W. Clark, Esq. 
The Report gave evidence of a continued and even of a strengthening 
interest and efficiency in the purposes of the Association. The open- 
ing of its new rooms, the establishment of its Quarterly Journal, the 
degree of success attending the project of the Book Fund, the appoint- 
ment of a missionary selling agent, and the establishment of new 
societies of our faith, all indicated a success fully commensurate with 
the exertions which we make to deserve it. At the meeting in the 
evening, in the church in Federal Street, extracts were read from the 
Report, and two very interesting essays, by Rev. Dr. Newell and the 
Rev. Chandler Robbins, followed respectively by remarks from the Rev. 
Mr. Stebbins, of Fitchburg, and the Rev. Mr. Tiffany, of Springfield, 
gave a novel interest to the occasion. 

The Collation.— This social festival, to which the ministers of our 
denomination, with their wives, are invited by the Unitarian laity of the 
city, was again held in Faneuil Hall, which was also occupied on two 
other days of the week for the same social purpose by two other denomi- 
nations. His Honor, Judge Rogers, presided at our festival, with great 
dignity, urbanity, and felicity. Last year the devotional exercises at 
the table were performed by the Rev. Drs. Young and Thompson, both 
of whom were now commemorated as among the honored departed. 
Dr. Lothrop and the Rev. Ralph Sanger officiated this year. From 
eight to nine hundred guests were present at the tables. Remarks, 
interspersed with music and singing, were offered by the Rev. G. W. 
Briggs of Salem, the Hon. J. C. Park, Mayor Smith of Boston, Presi- 
dent Allen of Girard College, Rev. EF. W. Holland, Rev. S. Osgood, 
Rev. C. Lincoln, Mr. W. Crapster, a graduate of Princeton Seminary, 
Mr. J. H. Fowler, and Rev. Dr. Hill. 

The Society for the Relief of Aged and Indigent Ministers held its 
Annual Meeting on Wednesday, May 31. ‘The names of the recipients 
of the bounty of this excellent charity are not publicly announced. It 
is sufficient for us to be informed, that, under the judicious and kindly 
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services of its officers, efforts are made to increase its funds, and that the 
disposable income is distributed in proper proportions to worthy objects. 
The funds now amount to nine thousand dollars. The Treasurer, 
Rev. Dr. E. Peabody, has the friendly aid of John E. Thayer, Esq. in 
making his investments. 

The Ministerial Conference held its two regular sessions on Wednes- 
day, May 31, at the chapel in Bedford Street. The Rev. Dr. Farley, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., presided, and the Rev. A. B. Muzzey, of Concord, 
N. H., opened the Conference with prayer. The theological paper, 
which was read by the Rev. J. F. Clarke, in the morning session, will 
appear in our next number. A spirited debate followed, occupying the 
time until the adjournment. In the afternoon the Rev. B. Frost, of 
Concord, read an address on “ The Relation of the Church to the 
various Reforms of the Age.’’ 

The Children’s Mission held its Fifth Anniversary on the same after- 
noon, in Hollis Street Church. The Hon. Albert F earing, the Presi- 
dent, occupying the chair, and the Rev. Dr. Hill, of Worcester, open- 
ing the meeting with prayer. The Report of the Treasurer showed a 
small balance left in his hands, and the Report of the Directors indicated 
prosperity and efficiency in the work of the Mission. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Mr. Kneeland, Missionary of the society, the Rev. 
E. H. Sears, the Rev. T. S. King, and the Rev. Dr. Hill. 

The Sunday School Society held its Annual Meeting in the Freeman 
Place Chapel, on Wednesday evening. The principal business of the 
meeting was to effect a reorganization of the Society, which is to be 
brought about by a convention appointed to be held at Worcester on 
the fourth Wednesday of September next. 

The Annual Sermon before the Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
ational Ministers was preached in Brattle Street Church, on Thursday, 
une 1, by President Hitchcock of Amherst College. At the meeting 

on the preceding afternoon, in the Supreme Court room, the Rev. Dr. 
Lothrop was chosen First Preacher for the next year, in place of the 
late Rev. Dr. Young, and the Rev. Seth Sweetser, of Worcester, 
Second Preacher. 

The Lord’s Supper was administered on Thursday evening, in the 
Federal Street Church, by the Rev. Mr. Bond, of Dover, N. H., after 
a Sermon by the Rev. John Parkman, of Staten Island, N. Y. 





OBITUARY. 


Diep in Barre, May 14, 1854, deeply lamented by a very large circle 
of personal friends, not only in the scene of his ministerial labors and its 
vicinity, but in various parts of the country, the Rev. James Tuompson, 
D.D., in the seventy-fifth year of his age. He was born in Halifax, in 
the county of Plymouth, on the 13th of April, in the year 1780. 

His parents were persons of eminent piety, by whom he was brought 
up with that strictness of religious discipline which characterized our 
Puritan ancestry ; though, being an only son, with tender affection and 
care. ‘‘ My parents,’’ he says, in an anniversary sermon to his people, 
‘* of the common walks of agricultural life, were persons of humble and 

ervent piety ; and being their only son, and, in the estimation of their 
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venerated pastor, having considerable aptness to learn, they sought in 
my childhood to impress on my mind an elevated sense of the dignity 
and sacredness of the office of a minister of Jesus Christ, and to awaken 
in my youthful bosom aspirations for its holy honors. And the voice 
especially of maternal piety and love which I then heard inculeating 
what were then believed to be the doctrines of our religion, I seem to 
hear still.’’ The circumstance that his father, from an early age to 
the day of his death, was deacon of the church, contributed, in connec- 
tion with his own promising talents, to attract for him the notice and 
gain the encouragement of the clergyman of his native town, the Rev. 
Ephraim Briggs, by whose personal instruction he was fitted for col- 
lege, He entered Brown University at Providence in the sixteenth 
year of his age, and was graduated with high honors in the class of 
1799. Having already chosen the profession to which he had been 
consecrated by parental piety from childhood, he went, after a year or 
two spent in teaching, to Andover, and pursued the studies preparatory 
for the ministry, under the direction of the Rev. Jonathan French ; at 
the same time being an assistant teacher in the Academy. 

Having completed his studies, he was invited, soon after he began to 
preach, by a unanimous vote, to settle over a very large congregation in 
the town of Barre, in Worcester County ; a town distinguished for the 
excellence of its farms and the intelligence of its inhabitants. As min- 
ister of this society he was ordained by a council of Congregational min- 
isters, selected without reference to doctrinal opinions, on the 11th of 
January, 1804. | 

At the time when he was ordained, he stood, like many of the New 
England clergy, on that indistinct and wavering line between Calvinism 
and Unitarianism, sometimes called moderate Calvinism. His acquaint- 
ance with the family of the late Judge Washburne of Raynham, one of 
whose daughters he married, a clear-minded, well-furnished, and ex- 
cellent Christian of the school of Dr. Price, had great influence, as he 
said, in modifying his opinions, and confirming him in those views of re- 
ligion which he afterwards so ably and eloquently vindicated and en- 
forced. By the discussions attendant on the inauguration of Dr. Ware 
as Hollis Professor in Harvard College, by the influence of Dr. Ban- 
croft of Worcester, and by the publications relating to the Unitarian 
controversy in New England, in connection with the study of the Scrip- 
tures, he became completely emancipated from the Calvinistic and Trin- 
itarian theology. 

Dr. Thompson, soon after his settlement, acquired a high reputation 
as a preacher and orator in the part of the Commonwealth in which he 
was situated. By nature and culture he possessed a combination of ex- 
traordinary qualifications for the ministry. A noble form, a command- 
ing presence, a full, rich, and musical voice, a quick and clear appre- 
hension of truth, strong good sense, deep sensibility, a fervid, earnest 
manner, and unmistakable sincerity, were his. Bya quick and clear in- 
tuition he seized upon the prominent and important points of a subject, 
which, in simple, direct, and strong language, he impressed on the minds 
of his hearers. His discourses were full of weighty matter, solid and 
substantial, but not scholastic, critical, nor often argumentative. He 
very seldom discussed abstract subjects, but addressed as a friend the 
men, women, and children of his congregation on what most intimately 
concerned them, applying acknowledged and essential Christian princi- 
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ples to the various duties, changes, and trials of life. He had a certain 
sympathy with his audience, which taught him how long he might dwell 
upon a topic without being dull and uninteresting, and led him to a di- 
rectness of appeal, which caused his hearers to say, ‘* We love to hear 
Dr. Thompson, because everything he says seems to come from the 
heart.”’ 

Dr. Thompson was a great reader, and in respect to all kinds of in- 
formation ever kept up with the times. But he was not given to labo- 
rious study or extensive research. Had his inclination, and the de- 
mands made upon his time by the active duties of a very large parish, 
allowed him to be a deeper and more methodical student, and to devote 
more labor to the composition of a single discourse, he might have pro- 
duced greater sermons, perhaps more durable in their influence. But it 
may be doubted whether, taking all his duties into view, he would have 
been a more useful man. As it was, he was for many years accounted, 
by the most cultivated, as well as by ordinary minds, the best preach- 
er in the county of Worcester. In logic and learning he could not be 
compared to Bancroft of Worcester. Thayer of Lancaster may have 
occasionally penetrated to a greater depth. But in his power of arrest- 
ing the attention of an audience by his clear and strong manner of present- 
ing a subject, in the elegance of his diction, in the aptness and beauty 
of his illustrations and the gracefulness and impressiveness of his deliv- 
ery, he probably had no superior in his vicinity, and few in the Com- 
monwealth. 

As he advanced in life, he lost, in consequence of a stroke of paralysis, 
that confidence in his own powers which he had before enjoyed, and be- 
came more retiring, irresolute, and reluctant to undertake offices for 
which his apparently unimpaired abilities fitted him. His preaching, 
however, seems to have lost none of its unction or effectiveness. After 
forty years’ service he was still preferred by the congregations to which 
he preached to almost any of the younger men. The published sermon 
preached at the end of a ministry of fifty years, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, affords, by its simplicity, beauty, and strength, a satis- 
factory indication of what he could do in his best days. In the year 
1841, the government of Harvard University conferred on him the well- 
merited, and by him highly prized, honor of the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity. 

The devotional exercises of Dr. Thompson were remarkable for copi- 
ousness, appropriateness, and fervency. ‘They were truly the eloquent 
utterances of a believing soul, full of tenderness, full of reverence, full 
of tranquil faith and hope. Hence his services as chaplain on public oc- 
casions were much sought after throughout the county. And it is said 
that it was not uncommon for farmers to leave their work and ride five 
miles on purpose to hear him pray at a funeral. 

Dr. Thompson was careful to exert his influence, not only in the pul- 
pit, but in every possible way. When Lyceums began to be estab- 
lished in the country, some five-and-twenty years ago, he engaged in 
the large one of Barre with great ardor, delivered lectures, took an 
active part in the discussions, and exerted an influence over the large 
assembly, “like a king in the midst of an army.”’ 

He ever manifested a deep interest in the young, and a ready sympa- 
thy with their minds, which made him a favorite companion to them. 
He held the office of Chairman of the School Committee for forty years, 
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and employed in visiting the schools time which, as he said, would 
amount, in the aggregate, to the working days of four years. Respect- 
ing his influence in this department of duty, one of his former parish- 
ioners gave the following pleasing reminiscence at the celebration of the 
fiftieth year from his settlement : — ‘* ¥ou at the time could not have 
been aware of the full effect produced by your inspiring influence in 
these little nurseries of virtue and knowledge. I remember to this day 
with what admirable address and natural tenderness you brushed off the 
rough edge of a remark which had inadvertently fallen from another, 
ap caused joy to beam from the bright eye which had just been clouded 
y a tear. 

Dr. Thompson’s influence was felt in the association of ministers to 
which he belonged. His dignified bearing, the eagerness with which 
he welcomed, as well as the willingness with which he imparted, infor- 
mation, and the readiness with which he encouraged any measure having 
in view the interests of religion, contributed much to make the meetings 
of the association useful and delightful. 

Dr. Thompson’s character as a husband and a father may be inferred 
from what has been already said. Depending for his support on the 
small stipend of five hundred dollars a year, never free from debt until 
near the close of his life, he gave his large family the best education 
they could receive ; and no sacrifice which he could make for them was 
ever withheld. He governed in the mildest way ; but he did govern. 
His family were completely under the charm of his beneficent influence. 

He was united in marriage, soon after his settlement, to a lady pos- 
sessing every personal, mental, and Christian grace which could make 
his home a happy one, and attract towards him the favorable regard of 
his parishioners. By her he had eight children, three of whom are now 
i and one of them the distinguished minister of Salem, Dr. James 
W. Thompson. The writer well remembers how desirable it was to 
exchange on Sundays with Dr. Thompson, not only to secure his valu- 
able services for his pulpit, but to enjoy for one or two evenings the 
open-hearted hospitality and delightful society of his accomplished wife 
and daughters. In the loss of this most excellent of women, and of five 
children, Dr. Thompson was most deeply afflicted ; but his was a piety 
that never murmured and never doubted. When most afflicted, it was 
most calm. Resignation was his habitual frame, — not induced by any 
spasmodic effort, but the natural posture of his mind and heart toward 
God. 

In society Dr. Thompson ever showed himself high-minded, sin- 
cere, courteous, and cordial. No man could have more or warmer 
friends in proportion to the number of his acquaintances ; and this was 
large. Of a dignified and commanding presence, as has been intimated, 
there was with him not the least appearance of assumption, but, on the 
contrary, much of retiring modesty and self-distrust. Yet so eminently 
social was his disposition, that in all social meetings where he was ex- 
pected he was sure to be found, and never failed, sooner or later, to 
contribute even more than his share to the interest of the occasion. By 
a lively or instructive anecdote, by a vivid delineation of the characters 
of the deceased, on which his keen observation had been fixed, or by in- 
structive remarks on the event or subject of the day, he riveted atten- 
tion, and was in truth a most agreeable and valuable companion. He 
could sympathize with persons of every age. ‘Those who were twenty 
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or thirty years his juniors always found him as young as themselves. 
A beautiful illustration of his sympathy with younger minds, as well as 
of his genuine liberality of sentiment, occurs in his last anniversary dis- 
course : — ‘‘ A generous toleration of opinions not derogatory to the Gos- 
pel, but at the same time differing to some extent from those which you 

ave long been accustomed to hear, is the dictate alike of duty and ex- 
pediency. It cannot be expected that the young, the ardent, the hope- 
ful, with inquiring minds, will be content to walk in all the steps of their 
fathers, and never go beyond them in anything. And we ought not to 
wish it. Standing upon the foundation of the Gospel, let the largest 
liberty of thought consistent with its principles and authority be encour- 
aged and maintained. ‘This is the true Protestant theory. Let the Bi- 
ble— the Bible — be open for study, for investigation from age to age; 
and let every new discovery, in its unsearchable depths, be hailed with 
joy, and freely proclaimed.’ 

On the 9th of June, 1845, in the forty-second year of his ministry, :his 
distrust of his own powers, which has been alluded to, the excessive 
jealousy with which he watched the encroachments of age upon his 
mind and body, and his disinterested regard for the welfare of his par- 
ish, led him to ask a discharge from the active duties of the ministry in 
Barre, still retaining his connection with the church, but relinquishing 
the whole of his salary. This request was accepted by the parish with 
the vote, ‘‘ that the self-sacrificing proposition evinces that deep interest 
in the growth and prosperity of the society which has ever marked his 
conduct in regard to this Christian flock.’’ It was well in the parish 
thus to acknowledge the self-sacrifice of their minister. ‘To have imi- 
tated it, in some degree, by at least a partial provision for his support, 
after his forty years’ service, would, in the humble opinion of the writer, 
have been better. 

After this time Dr. Thompson continued to preach in several vacant 
pulpits, to great acceptance, till near the close of his life. In Cincin- 
nati, Leicester, Hardwick, and Worcester his services were highly ap- 
preciated, and are remembered with respect. 

On January 11, 1854, on the fiftieth anniversary of his settlement, 
there was a gathering of those who at any period had enjoyed his re- 
ligious ministrations in Barre, and who had been scattered in various 
parts of the country. At this jubilee the most hearty tokens of respect 
and affection to the aged patriarch were manifested, and a valuable pres- 
ent made in money. It was an occasion to him of the utmost delight 
and thankfulness, and sweetened all his remaining days. 

His strength seemed gradually to fail soon after the jubilee, but his 
serious illness was only for a week. It was old age, diminishing his 
ability to bear up against a chronic difficulty with which he had long been 
afflicted. His strength was exhausted. Enfeebled nature yielded, and 
he sank serenely, in the conscious possession of all his mental powers, 
and with a cheerful submission of his soul to God, into the arms of 
death, and was, as we trust, borne upward into the invisible realm of 
his faith and hope. Farewell, venerated, true, and faithful friend ! 
Thine ever welcome form will no more meet our mortal eyes. But 
thine image shall remain engraved on our hearts; and the precious 
memory of former intercourse with thee shall refresh and strengthen us 
under life’s duties and trials, till the summons, which calls to the higher 
home, shall come to us, as it has to thee! 





